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BEGINNINGS 

INDIAN  LITERATURE.  The  hisioricmlly  mirnkd  reader 
will  naturally  ask  if  the  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Micmac 
family  of  the  Algonquin  tribe,  had  any  literature.  They  had.  but 
not  of  the  kind  that  one  would  expect  One  would  naturally 
suppose  that  the  conditions  of  Indian  life  would  tend  to  the 
starkest  kind  of  realism,  yet  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
Indian  literature  in  general  is  its  romantic  quality.  For  the 
Indians,  as  Lome  Pierce  says,  "the  earth  swarmed  with  spiritual 
powers  and  presences,  gods  and  demi- deities."  Their  literature, 
of  course,  consisted  of  unwritten  legends  and  folk-tales  recorded 
in  the  memory  of  raconteurs  and  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation  by  oral  tradition.  Fortunately,  a  great  deal  of  it 
has  been  taken  down  and  preserved  through  the  medium  of  the 
printed  page.  An  historically  important  English  rendering  of 
Algonquin  literary  material  is  Silas  T.  Rand's  Ijegends  oj  the 
Mtcmaes  (1894.)  The  stories  in  this  collection  indicate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  Indians  employed  a  sliterary  motifs  magicians 
and  giants,  transformations,  and  other  supernatural  phenomena 
The  romantic  Quality  of  their  imagination  is  reflected  also  in 
their  systems  of  theology  and  cosmology  and  in  their  mvths  of 
creation,  some  of  the  latter  of  which  compare  very  favorably  with 
similar   material  in  other  literatures. 

Somewhat  nearer  to  the  reality  of  the  visible  world  arc 
Indian  epic  legends,  which,  though  obviously  furnishing  a  kind 
of  escape  from  reality  or  of  wish  fulfilment,  are  built  up  around 
heroes  whose  feats  are  not  very  much  more  supernatural  clukn 
those  of  the  epic  heroes  of  less  primitive  peoples.  Of  these  cpk 
heroes,  a  vtry  interesting  one  is  Glooscap.  who  is  the  central 
figure  in  several  of  the  legends  in  Rand's  collection.  He  lived 
in  a  very  large  wigwam  on  Cape  Blomidon.  made  famous  also 
by  its  amethysts  and  by  Longfellow's  early  refererKe  to  it  in  his 
Kvangtline.  Glooscap's  status  as  an  epic  personage  is  well  sum- 
med up  by  Helen  L.  Webster  in  her  introduction  to  Rand's 
volume:  "He  was.  to  say  the  least,  almost  an  object  of  worship. 
He  looked  and  lived  like  other  men:  he  ate.  drank,  smoked,  slept, 
and  danced  along  with  them.  But  he  never  died.  r>ever  was  sick, 
never  grew  old."  Further,  the  Indians  suppose  that  he  is  still 
alive  and  that  he  will  return  to  the  scene  of  his  former  activities. 
The  parallel  in  this  last  respect  between  Glooscap  and  such 
culture  heroes  as  King  Arthur  and  Barbarossa  is  very  striking. 
Hiawatha,  another  Indian  hero,  is  also  a  culture  hero. 


PURITAN  LITERATURE.  Why  should  there  be  a  Puri^ 
tan  era  (ending,  say,  in  1783)  in  English-Canadian  literature  in 
Nova  Scotia  (including  Prince  Edward  Island  till  1773  and  New 
Brunswick  till  1784).  Of  the  people  of  New  England,  the  strong- 
hold  of  Puritanism,  several  classes,  including  traders,  fishermen, 
and  the  younger  sons  of  the  colonial  aristocracy,  found  it  to  their 
material  advantage  to  carry  on  enterprises  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Their  development  of  the  country,  however,  was  at  first  intermit- 
tent because  they  hesitated  to  settle  permanently  in  a  country 
where  the  number  of  French-Catholic  communities  was  rapidly 
increasing.  The  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  in  1755  not  only 
removed  this  difficulty  but  also  made  possible  a  change  from 
military  control,  naturally  repugnant  to  the  New  Englandcrs,  to 
civil  government.  Civil  and  religious  liberty  having  been  as- 
sured, when  the  Acadian  lands  were  opened  for  settlement  in 
1760,  there  followed  a  considerable  influx  of  reputable  families, 
highly  desirable  as  citizens,  from  different  New  England  states, 
who  established  themselves  in  the  villages  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Acadians.  The  Peace  of  Paris  (1763)  increased  the  subse- 
quent migration  from  the  older  colonics  to  Nova  Scotia  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  eventually  became  a  mere  appendage  of  New 
England. 

The  literary  significance  of  this  New  England  influence  lies, 
of  course,  in  its  eflFect  on  the  culture  of  the  community.  These 
new  settlers  were  mainly  Congregationalists,  whose  pastors  and 
.<;chool masters  were  almost  invariably  Harvard  men,  and  who, 
in  their  new  home,  had  few  interests  outside  their  church.  As 
one  would  expect,  therefore,  their  literary  contribution  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  form  of  religious  literature.  Of  this  body  of  ma- 
terial the  most  noteworthy  in  Nova  Scotia  is  the  result  not  of  con- 
formity but  of  revolt. 

In  the  older  colonies  the  revolt  began  under  Whitefield. 
In  Nova  Scotia  it  centered  around  one  man,  "the  Whitefield  of 
the  Province,"  Henry  Alline  (1748-1784.)  The  revolt  was 
originally  a  protest  against  the  formality  of  Congregationalism. 
In  Nova  Scotia  it  was  carried  so  far  that  Alline's  followers,  though 
not  Alline  himself,  broke  with  Congregationalism  and  formed  the 
Maritime  Baptists.  Alline's  religious  experiences,  as  recorded 
in  his  ov/n  Ldje  andJournal  (1806),  challenge  comparison  at  vari- 
ous points  with  those  of  Bunyan  and  Saul  of  Tarsus.  His  ac- 
count of  his  conversion  {Lije  andJournal,  pp.  31  ff)  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  records  in  the  psychology  of  religious  experience. 
It  came  after  ninetween  years  of  spiritual  agony  caused  by  his 
temperament  and  his  Puritan  background.  He  was  born  at 
Newport.  Rhode  Island,  the  son  of  parents  born  and  reared  in 
Boston,  who  early  began  his  secular  and  religious  training.  On 
the  opening  up  of  the  Acadian  lands  for  settlement  in  1760,  the 
Allines  settled  in  Falmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  where  Henry  experienc- 


cd  fifteen  of  hit  nineteen  years  of  ipirituAl  afony.  Immediately 
on  hit  converfion  in  1775.  he  felt  the  call  to  preach,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  in  spiritual  ccttaiy.  He  thought  that 
he  must  have  more  education  before  beginning  to  preach,  but 
when  his  attempts  to  get  it  failed,  he  regarded  the  prevention  as 
Providential  and  began  preaching  in  his  home  town  in  1776.  H« 
became  an  evangelist  and  conducted  revivals  with  such  zeal  that 
he  burnt  himself  out  in  eight  years.  His  headstone,  at  North- 
ampton. New  Hampshire,  bears  the  inscription.  "Apostle  of 
Nova  Scotia." 

Alline's  intense  nature  imparted  to  both  his  prose  and  verse  a 
lytic  quality,  whether  he  is  writing  of  spiritual  agony  or  ecstasy. 
His  book  of  hymns  { 1786  and  later  editions)  shows  that,  though 
his  literary  ability  was  confined  to  lyric  utterance  and  to  re* 
ligious  emotion  as  the  material  for  lyric  utterance,  he  achieved 
in  that  limited  field  an  ecstasy  of  expression  seldom  equalled 
and  perhaps  never  surpassed. 

LOYALIST  LITERATURE.     The  Puritan  contribution  to 

literature  in  Nova  Scotia  was  irKidental.  During  the  Loyalist 
period,  from  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  War  of 
1812.  English-Canadian  literature  had  its  real  beginnings  in  Nova 
Scotia.  That  these  beginnings  were  in  Nova  Scotia  rather  than 
elsewhere  in  Canada  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  refugees 
who  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  represented  "the  highest  traditions  of 
American  culture"  whereas  those  who  went  to  other  paru  of 
Canada  were,  with  few  exceptions,  "from  the  humbler  ranks  of 
society."  The  Maritime  Provinces  received  two  hundred  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  College  and  graduates  of  other  colleges  in  similar 
proportion.  Among  this  large  accession  of  desirable  citizens 
were  outstanding  representatives  of  those  who  in  the  older  colonies 
had  been  the  "aristocracy  of  culture,  of  dignified  professions  and 
callings,  of  official  rank  and  hereditary  wealth." 

These  people  brought  with  them  literary  ideals.  As  intel- 
lectual leaders  some  of  them  had  taken  part  in  the  literary  con- 
troversy that  preceded  the  actual  war  for  indeperuierKe.  The 
"Tories"  regarded  the  idea  of  revolution  as  a  thoroughly  plebeian 
thing,  and  therefore  as  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule.  This  favored 
the  development  of  the  satirical  method  in  both  prose  and  verse. 
and  as  the  American  colonies  were  still  dominated  by  the  in- 
fluerKe  of  Dryden.  Pope,  and  Churchill,  the  Loyalists  brought  in- 
to Canada  the  tradition  of  satire  and  of  the  heroic  couplet  as  a 
model  medium  for  its  expression  in  ^tn€.  At  first  they  found 
little  opportunity  to  make  use  of  their  literary  traditions. 

People  of  such  social  and  cultured  eminence  as  the  Loyalists 
who  came  to  Nova  Scotia  did  not  gladly  exchange  the  land  in 
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which  they  were  so  well  established  for  the  comparatively  un^ 
settled  regions  in  which  they  were  offered  homes.  "Most  of 
them  were  compelled  by  official  or  unofficial  persecution  to  leave 
the  Old  Colonies;  and  they  looked  forward  persistently  to  the 
time  when  they  could  return."  Jacob  Bailey  (1731-1808,)  who 
was  associated  with  the  Loyalist  settlement  at  Shclburnc  and 
whose  Journal  is  one  of  the  important  records  of  Loyalist  expcri' 
ence,  writes:  "When  American  Independence  was  announced  to 
me,  I  was  sitting  in  my  study  reading;  but  the  instant  this  dis- 
agreeable sound  struck  my  ears  1  continued  motionless,  frozen 
with  horror,  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes  During  the  night  I 
enjoyed  but  little  repose.  Interrupted  slumbers,  distressing 
dreams,  and  visions  of  terror  were  my  constant  attendants  till 
the  morning  opened  with  a  sullen  and  malignant  light  to  renew  a 
train  of  melancholy  reflections."  Again  he  writes:  "The 
thoughts  of  being  driven  from  our  country,  our  much  loved 
home,  and  all  those  endearing  connections  we  had  been  forming 
so  many  years,  and,  if  we  escaped  the  angry  vengeance  of  the 
ocean,  the  expectation  of  landing  on  a  strange  and  unknown  shore 
depressed  our  spirits  beyond  measure."  Bailey's  later  records 
show  that  the  anticipation  did  not  exceed  the  first  cruel  reality, 
the  suffering  from  hunger,  cold,  and  disease. 

The  writings  of  the  Loyalists  are  full  of  the  homesickness  of  a 
people  who  regard  themselves  as  exiles  in  an  inhospitable  climate. 
They  are  also  full  of  a  threefold  despair:  despair  at  the  past  be- 
cause they  had  been  defeated  in  what  they  regarded  as  a  right- 
eous cause;  despair  at  the  present  because  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  each  other,  with  the  treatment  they  received  from  the 
British  administration,  and,  in  many  cases,  with  the  ideals  of  the 
Puritan  settlers;  despair  at  the  future  because  the  Prospective 
Acts  passed  by  the  revolted  colonies  destroyed  all  hope  of  return 
to  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  they  had  yet  no  vision  of  happy 
homes  in  the  land  of  their  forced  adoption. 

The  notes  of  homesickness  and  of  despair,  dominating  as 
they  do  Loyalist  prose,  find  their  fullest  expression  in  verse. 
We  may  take  the  work  of  Joseph  Stansbury  (1740-1809)  as  an 
example,  even  though  he  was  not  a  typical  Loyalist  in  the  respect 
that  he  did  not  remain  permanently  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  had 
emigrated  from  England  to  Philadelphia,  whence  he  was  banished 
for  singing  the  British  National  Anthem  in  his  own  house  in  1776, 
and  fled  to  New  York.  On  settling  in  New  Jersey  after  peace  was 
concluded,  he  was  imprisoned.  Paroled  on  the  condition  of 
leaving  the  State  within  nine  days,  he  came  to  Shelburne,  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  His  Loyalist  stand 
brought  him  ten  years  of  persecution  after  his  return  to  the 
United  States.  Before  the  Revolution  he  had  shown  consid- 
erable skill  in  versification.  During  his  two  years  in  Nova  Scotia 
he  wrote  "To  Cordelia,"  among  the  bes^  verse  of  jts  time,  and  his- 


torically  fignificAnc  bccAusc  it  eicprctscf.  with  simplicity  and  a 
meaiure  or   grace,   characteristic  early   moods  of  tha   LoyaJist 

settlers. 

A  writer  of  verse  who  struck  the  chords  of  homesickness  and 
despair  and  who  was  also  a  typical  Loyalist  in  respect  of  per* 
manent  residence  as  well  as  otherwise  is  the  Jacob  Bailey  to  whoM 
Journal  reference  has  been  made.  "A  Farewell."  composed  on 
the  occasion  of  his  expulsion  from  his  New  England  home  with 
its  famous  garden,  contains  some  vtry  fine  passages  of  vtnt. 

In  the  eighteenth-century  literary  tradition  that  the  Lay* 
alists  brought  with  them  is  the  most  important  poem  of  the  first 
poet  of  Loyalist  descent  born  in  Nova  bcotia.  Oliver  Goldsmith 
(1794' 1861).  This  grand-nephew  of  the  English  poet  of  the  same 
name  was  born  at  Annapolis  Rcwal.  Nova  Scotia,  where  his 
father,  a  Loyalist  and  ex-soldier  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
War  had  settled  in  1781.  His  work  as  a  poet  implies  that  he  ra« 
ceived  an  education,  and  his  appointment,  after  a  period  of  clerk' 
ship,  as  Commissary  General  of  Nova  Scotia,  suggests  that  the 
family  attained  to  some  social  standing.  He  moved  to  Eneland« 
and  died  at  Liverpool.  His  verse  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  that 
of  his  English  relative  in  its  descriptive  and  sentimental  material 
and  in  its  predominating  use  of  the  heroic  couplet,  but  it  departs 
from  the  neoclassical  norm  in  the  use  of  octosyllabic  couplets 
and  anapaestic  feet.  His  writings  include  passable  metrical 
psalms,  lyrics  of  mild  sentiment,  mock  epic  and  comic  poems, 
patriotic  New  Year's  addresses  in  verse,  and  his  masterpiece. 
The  Risina  Viiiaat  (1825).  the  first  poem  of  any  length  by  a 
native  author  to  be  published  in  both  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
It  is  significant  as  the  first  poetic  representation  of  the  experiences 
by  which  the  Loyalists  triumphed  over  homesickness  and  material 
obstacles  and  came  to  love  and  have  faith  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption. 

SCOTTISH  LITERATURE.  The  first  large  immigration 
of  Scots  into  Canada,  mainly  because  of  oppression  in  their  na* 
tive  land,  took  place  three  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Amen- 
can  Revolution,  and  so  antedates  the  coming  of  the  Loyalisu. 
The  influence  of  these  Scottish  settlers,  however,  can  best  be 
sketched  against  the  background  of  the  Puritan  and  Loyalist  im- 
migrations. The  few  Puritan  Congregationalists  who  did  not 
become  Baptists  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Most  of  the 
Loyalists  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  did  the 
same.  As  the  influx  of  Scottish  settlers  continued  from  1773  on. 
an  important  community  was  formed  at  Pictou.  Nova  Scotia, 
and  for  this  reason  and  the  one  previously  given,  before  many  de- 
cades the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  had  a  strong  following 
in   Nova  Scotia. 
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Prcsbytcrianism,  unlike  Puritanism,  did  not  create  a  body 
of  religious  literature  in  Nova  Scotia  unless  some  of  the  sermons 
could  be  considered  such;  like  Puritanism,  it  had  a  negative  ef' 
feet  on  secular  literature.  Both  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders, 
like  the  Loyalists,  looked  upon  themselves  as  exiles  in  a  foreign 
land,  thought  of  Dundee  with  the  same  feeling  of  homesickness 
as  the  Loyalists  thought  of  Boston,  but,  unlike  the  Loyalists, 
did  not  create  in  Nova  Scotia  a  body  of  literature  in  English 
expressing  this  homesickness.  Nor  did  there  develop  in  Nova 
Scotia  any  school  of  Burns.  The  literary  significance  of  the 
Highlanders  is  chiefly  historical  in  that  some  of  their  oral  liter- 
ature became  attached  to  the  soil  of  their  new  home  and  assumed 
local  significance.  Unfortunately,  this  folk-lore  is  dying  out  with 
the  standardization  that  accompanies  the  conditions  of  modern 
life.  The  Lowlanders  also  brought  with  them  a  body  of  oral 
literature,  part  of  the  English  and  Scottish  popular  balladry. 
Many  of  the  Scottish  settlers,  struck  by  a  wave  of  Puritanism, 
came  to  regard  the  singing  of  these  ballads  as  sinful,  with  the  re- 
sult that  decidedly  more  of  them  were  preserved  for  posterity 
by  Huguenot  refugees  who  settled  near  the  Scottish  farmers  than 
by  the  Scots  themselves.  Fortunately,  Nova  Scotia  had  early 
enough  an  enthusiastic  collector  if  this  and  similar  material  in 
W.  Roy  Mackenzie,  whose  Ballads  and  Sea-Songs  Jrom  Nova 
Scotia  (1919)  is  a  very  important  collection  of  folk-lore.  The 
first  sixteen  numbers  are  "relics  of  the  old  English  and  Scottish 
popular  ballads  which  came  to  Nova  Scotia  in  the  wistful 
memories  of  the  Scottish  settlers  who  migrated  westward  during 
the  late  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century."  In  Nova  Scotia,  then,  the  creative  influence 
of  the  Scottish  literary  tradition  is  limited  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  old  balladry  stimulated  the  writing  of  balladson  native  themes, 
as  exemplified  by  some  of  the  other  poems  in  Mackenzie's  book 
and  by  some  in  the  later  collection  by  Helen  Creighton,  Songs  and 
Ballads  Jrom  Nova  Scotia  (1932). 

After  the  consideration  of  Indian,  Puritan,  Loyalist,  and 
Scottish  beginnings,  the  history  of  English-Canadian  literature  in 
Nova  Scotia  is  more  a  matter  of  individual  authors  and  kinds  of 
writing  than  of  literary  traditions. 


JOSEPH  HOWE  (1804-73) 

We  have  seen  the  Puritan  and  Loyalist  immigrants  separated 
from  their  kinsmen  in  the  United  States,  the  former  by  theo- 
logical revolt  and  the  latter  by  political  schism.  But  the  ties  of 
blood  are  strong,  in  spite  of  family  quarrels,  and  the  dependence 
to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  settlers  on  Yankee  papers,  schools, 
and  churches  had  gradually  produced  a  kindlier  feeling  between 


the  two  kindred  peoples.     The  growth  of  this  feeling  WM  accdef* 
Ated  bv  the  attitude  of  the  ruling  cIasscs  in  Canada. 

The  press,  the  Church,  and  even  educational  instituttont 
came  to  be  controlled  by  a  governing  minority,  into  whose  hands 
power  had  drifted  during  the  period  in  which  the  inhabitants  were 
wholly  concerned  with  the  arduous  task  of  making  for  themselves 
homes  in  a  new  land.  Since  the  Councils,  alone  having  the  ear 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  were  supported  by  that  government, 
there  developed  an  attitude  of  hostility  toward  Great  Brtuin. 

The  war  of  1812  stopped  the  process  by  which  the  new 
colonies  were  becoming  assimilated  to  the  old  but  intensified  iht 
evil  of  control  centralized  in  a  minority.     Obviously,  the  first  step 
was  (o  free  the  press  from  the  control  of  officialdom  in  order  that 
the  doings  of  officialdom  might  receive  the  scrutiny  of  the  public 
It  is  difficult  for  people  of  the  present  day  to  realize  the  extent 
to  which  the  newspapers  were  throttled.     Of  the  seven  weeklies 
of  some  importance   published   in   Canadian   territory   in    1812. 
Professor  Ray  Palmer  Baker  has  written:     "Any  signs  of  editorial 
independence  were  ruthlessly  suppressed,  and  one  editor  at  least 
suffered  imprisonment  for  his  temerity  in  criticizing  an  unpopu- 
lar measure.     Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  unreasoning  censor* 
ship,  several  papers  continued  the  Revolutionary  temper.     It  u 
curious  to  notice  how  ridicule  and  burlesque  were  thus  engrafted 
on    the    journalism    of    British    North    America."     Nova    Scotia 
found  in  Joseph  Howe  a  leader  big  enough  to  continue  the  "Re- 
volutionary   temp>er"   and    to   employ    the    method   of  satirical 
journalism  with  sufficient  power  to  liberate  the  press. 

Four  Howe  brothers  from  Southern  England  had  settled  in 
New  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  thousands 
of  descendants  from  these,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  only 
John  Howe  adhered  to  the  side  of  England.  He  removed  to 
Halifax,  bringing  with  him  the  press  of  the  Nmn-lMUr,  the  fine 
newspaper  printed  in  New  England.  In  Halifax,  the  Nnm^Lltklf 
was  amalgamated  with  the  Gazette,  and  in  Halifax.  JoMph.  the 
son  of  John  Howe's  second  marriage,  was  born. 

Joseph's  formal  education  was  rather  meagre  In  the  sum- 
mer he  attended  the  school  conducted  by  the  famous  Loyalist 
schoolmaster  Bromley.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  even  summer 
attendance  at  school  came  to  an  end.  and  he  entered  his  Other's 
printing  office.  Joseph's  slight  formal  education  was  supple* 
mented  by  an  informal  education  of  great  value.  He  spent  as 
much  time  as  he  could  in  outdoor  life,  in  conversation  with  his 
father,  and  in  the  reading  of  good  books.  This  informal  educa- 
tion resulted  in  a  robust  physique,  a  well-stored  mind,  and  lit- 
erary tastes  and  ambitions. 

Probably  because  of  the  favorable  notice  taken  of  his  potm 
"Melville  Island,"  he  purchased  the  Weekly  Ckronide  in  partner- 
ship in  1827,  that  is,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.     Conducting  this 
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pAper  as  the  Acadian  completed  his  training  for  the  great  task 
of  his  career,  conducting  the  Novascotian,  which  he  purchased  in 
1828  and  kept  till  1841.  By  incessant  labor  from  1828  till  1835 
he  made  it  the  leading  newspaper  of  British  North  America  in 
both  political  and  literary  influence. 

Nova  Scotia,  like  other  colonies,  had  long  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  its  governing  bodies.  In  1835  Howe  published  a  letter 
signed  "The  People"  accusing  the  magistrates  of  Halifax  of  mis- 
appropriation of  public  funds.  Placed  on  trial  for  libel,  he  plead- 
ed  his  own  cause  in  a  speech  that  foreshadowed  his  subsequent 
success  as  an  orator,  lasted  nearly  six  hours,  and  won  him  his 
case  and  journalism  in  British  North  America  its  Magna  Charta. 

Elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1836,  Howe  began  his  political 
career  by  showing  his  statesmanlike  liberalism  on  religious  and 
educational  matters.  During  the  next  twelve  years,  in  a  struggle 
that  demanded  magnificent  statesmanship,  he  won  responsible 
government  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  this  eventually  for  Canada. 
From  1850  on,  the  recognition  of  his  worth  was  abundantly  mani- 
fested. He  received  such  Provincial  appointments  as  delegate 
to  England  on  behalf  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  (1850),  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Railways  ( 1854),  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia  ( I860), 
and  such  Imperial  appointments  as  delegate  to  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  (1855),  Fishery 
Commissioner  to  the  United  States  (1863),  and,  to  crown  all, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  (1873),  a  few  days  before 
his  sudden  death. 

As  a  result  of  his  father's  American  background,  however 
much  Howe's  writings  may  be  the  expression  of  his  own  marked 
individuality,  they  show  the  influence  of  the  Loyalist  tradition 
of  adherence  to  eighteenth-century  models.  Some  of  his  poems 
are  written  in  heroic  couplets,  and  some  of  his  descriptive  and 
narrative  material  is  reminiscent  of  Goldsmith  in  its  love  of  family 
life  and  of  home  scenes.  His  descriptive  and  reflective  sketches, 
based  on  his  travels  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  in  Eng- 
land, are  reminiscent  of  the  eighteenth-century  essay  in  England, 
either  directly,  or  indirectly  through  the  influence  of  similar  work 
by  the  American  essayist  Washington  Irving.  The  papers  of 
The  Club  (1828-32),  of  which  Howe  was  one  of  the  leaders,  reflect 
the  spirit  of  personal  and  political  satire  developed  in  the  Loyal- 
ists during  the  controversial  stage  of  the  Revolution.  This  spirit 
finds  expression  frequently,  and  often  with  great  effectiveness, 
in  the  letters  and  speeches  which  constitute  Howe's  greatest  con- 
tribution to  Canadian  prose  in  general,  and  which  stand  unsur- 
passed both  for  quality  and  for  quantity  in  the  political  literature 
of   Canada. 

Notwithstanding  the  imitative  or  reminiscent  aspect  of 
Howe's  work  and  its  unmistakable  manifestation  of  the  Loyalist 
regard  for  eighteenth-century  English  models  in  prose  and  verse, 
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he  made  a  very  original  coniribution  to  Canadian  literature. 
His  journalistic  writings  during  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  owner* 
ship  and  editorship  of  the  No9aMeotian  contain  vivid  pictures  of 
Nova'Scotian  scenes  and  pointed  comment  on  men  and  affairs  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  a  style  that,  though  not  always  on  the  same  high 
level,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  Canadian  proM, 
In  the  same  way.  traces  of  literary  influence  in  his  political  writ' 
ings  pale  into  insignificarKC  in  the  original  epic  grandeur  of  his 
intellect  and  imagination  as  expressed  in  his  views  on  responsible 

?;overnment.   on   the  organization  of  the   Empire,   and  on  the 
ulure  of  British  North  America. 

The  volume  Poems  and  Euofs  (1874)  conuins  hit  contri- 
bution to  pure  literature,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  has  a 
practical  purpose.  It  shows  his  versatility  in  that  it  contains  a 
creditable  attempt  at  fiction.  "The  Locksmith  of  Philadelphia  " 
The  so-called  "Essays."  all  originally  delivered  as  orations,  show 
his  intellectual  alertness  to  the  movements  of  his  day.  his  wide 
reading  of  world  history  and  literature,  his  skill  in  drawing  it* 
lustrations  from  his  reading  and  from  his  persorial  experieiKe.  and 
his  adeptness  in  bringing  his  general  thesis  to  bear  directly  on  his 
particular  audience.  His  poems  range  in  emotional  appeal  from 
humor  to  pathos:  they  pay  fitting  tributes  to  the  value  of  the  com* 
monplace  in  nature  and  in  life  which  they  could  not  do  if  they 
slavishly  followed  eighteenth-century  English  models  ;  they  con* 
tain  pleasing  allusions  to  the  |oys  of  domestic  life:  and  they  paint 
pleasing  word-pictures  of  Nova  Scotian  scenery.  His  love  of  hit 
native  province,  which,  because  of  historical  circumstarKes.  was 
the  only  local  patriotism  with  which  he  could  supplement  hit 
noble  Imperial  sentiment,  is  well  expressed  in  his  p^em  Acadia, 
Howe's  achievements  in  literature  and  in  statesmanship  make  ic 
imp>ossible  for  Canadians,  even  Nova-Scotians.  to  over-estimate 
his  importance. 

THOMAS  CHANDLER  HALIBURTON  U796*IS65) 

In  our  study  of  Joseph  Howe  we  ttUrttd  to  The  Club,  which 
began  in  1828  and  continued  with  interruptions  till  1832.  of  which 
Howe  was  one  of  the  leaders,  and  the  members  of  which  met  regu- 
larly at  his  house  to  plan  their  papers.  The  spirit  of  these  papers 
is  that  of  personal  and  political  satire,  the  spirit  that  the  Loyalists 
brought  with  them  into  Nova  Scotia,  that  was  used  to  such  good 
effect  by  Howe  in  his  political  work,  and  that  was  to  ^nd  its  su- 
preme literary  expression  in  Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton.  the 
most  famous  member  of  The  Club, 

He  was  born  at  Windsor.  Nova  Scotia,  until  recently  the 
seat  of  the  University  of  King's  College,  the  oldest  University  in 
the  British  overseas  dominions.  Like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  was 
descended   from    the   Haliburtons  of   Mertoun   and    Newmains, 
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and  if  family  tradition  be  correct,  the  great'great-grandfathcr  of 
each  was  the  same  Haliburton.  Thomas's  paternal  grcat'grand- 
father  Andrew,  and  grandfather  William,  the  latter  of  whom 
moved  to  Nova  Scotia  when  the  Acadian  lands  were  opened  for 
settlement,  each  married  into  the  Otis  family,  and  Thomas's 
mother,  Lucy  Grant,  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  Wolfe's  officers, 
Major  Alexander  Grant.  Thus  born  into  a  good  social  position 
in  an  environment  in  which  both  town  and  gown  fostered  "Tory" 
sentiment,  Haliburton  attended  the  grammar  school  at  Windsor 
and  the  University,  from  which  he  graduated  with  honors  in 
1815. 

The  next  year  he  married  Captain  Lawrence  Neville's 
daughter  Louisa,  who  lived  till  1840  and  bore  him  seven  children. 
Called  to  the  bar  in  1820,  he  practised  law  at  Annapolis  Royal, 
and  in  1826,  evidently  on  the  strength  of  his  ability  as  a  pleader, 
was  made  representative  of  the  County  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 
Two  years  later,  when  the  death  of  his  father  left  vacant  the  po' 
sition  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Haliburton 
received  the  appointment  and  lived  quietly  at  Clifton,  his  WindS' 
or  Estate,  now,  thanks  to  the  foresight  of  the  Provincial  Govern^ 
ment,  a  major  tourist  attraction.  On  the  abolition  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  1841,  Haliburton  was  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  1856  he  resigned,  moved  to  England,  re^ 
ceived  an  honorary  D.  C.  L.  from  Oxford  University,  refused  a 
governorship,  and  married  a  cultured  and  affectionate  English 
widow,  in  England  he  made  literary  friendships  (one  with 
Barham  of  "Ingoldsby  Legends"  fame)  and  achieved  a  reputation 
as  a  conversationalist.  Elected  through  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1859  as 
member  for  Launccston,  Haliburton  ineffectively  advocated  the 
unpopular  cause  of  imperialism.  By  1865  he  found  his  health 
too  much  impaired  to  offer  himself  for  re-election,  and  he  died 
August  27th  of  that  year. 

Haliburton's  work,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  culminating  eX' 
pression  in  Nova  Scotia  of  the  spirit  of  political  and  personal  sa^ 
tire  of  the  Loyalist  literary  tradition.  Not  all  of  his  writing,  of 
course,  is  of  equal  value.  His  merits  and  defects  may  conveni' 
ently  be  considered  by  taking  up  his  work  according  to  the  divi' 
sions  made  by  Professor  Ray  Palmer  Baker;  first,  the  historical 
and  political  treatises;  second,  the  Slick  series;  third,  miscel' 
laneous  fiction  that  continues  the  methods  of  the  Slick  series; 
fourth,  anthologies  of  American  stories,  of  which  he  was  the  editor. 

The  material  of  the  first  division,  in  which  the  author  had  a 
practical  purpose  and  pursued  practical  methods  of  writing, 
clearly  belongs  to  what  DeQuincey  called  the  literature  of  knoW' 
ledge.  Haliburton,  like  Howe,  believed  firmly  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  never  ceased  to  proclaim  its  advantages.  In  1823  appeared 
ftn  anonymous  pamphlet  entitled  A  General  DescrhHion  of  Nova 
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Srotia.  a  vindication  of  the  »oil.  climate,  and  rttources  of  Nova 
Scotia  against  persistent  and  uninformed  disparagtment.  Chit- 
tick,  in  his  Thirnuu  Chandler  HaliburUn  (I924\  the  deTmiiivc 
biography  of  Haliburton  hat  shown  that  thii  r\AmnKt<>f  was 
written  by  Haliburton.     In  1829  he  pubi  and 

SiatuUicai  Account  o1  Sora  Acoiia.  Hi.  ^^^nit^m,  vtnimK*  re- 
flect his  interest  in  the  future  of  British  North  America  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Empire.  Of  his  historical  and  political  writinfs  in 
general  as  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  political  and  personal 
satire,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  neither  good  history  f>or  good 
literature,  for  he  was  too  biassed  a  "Tory  '  and  Churchman  to 
interpret  his  material  fairly  even  when  he  had  the  facts  lin  fomt 
cases  he  could  not  get.  or  was  too  indolent  to  get.  the  facts  .  and 
the  form  in  which  he  presented  his  material  falls  below  the  level 
of  literary  art.  These  pamphlets  and  treatises  are  important  be- 
cause they  show  the  prevalence  of  the  belief  in  monarchical 
government  and  imperial  connection  and  of  the  mood  that  satir- 
ized republican  government  as  being  essentially  plebeian,  the 
mood  that  prevails  in  Haliburton's  greatest  work,  iht  Slick  series. 
The  title  figure  in  this  series  took  the  role  of  a  New  England 

Krdlar  of  clocks  because  Haliburton  had  had  actual  experience  in 
ova  Scotia  with  a  pedlar  of  the  kind  and  because  a  Yankee 
pedlar  was  a  stock  figure  on  the  English  stage.  He  spoke  in 
dialect  because  two  American  writers.  Seba  Smith  and  James 
Russell  Lowell,  had  furnished  Haliburton  the  precedent  of  dia- 
lect and  because  a  taste  for  dialect  had  been  fostered  by  The 
Club.  The  other  central  character  of  the  series  is  a  Squire,  who 
encounters  Slick  while  both  are  travelling  about  the  country, 
for  which  there  is  literary  precedent  in  the  travel  literature  of  the 
time.  Haliburton  seems  to  have  had  somewhat  of  a  dual  per- 
sonality, the  patrician  aspect  of  which  found  expression  in  the 
Squire  and  the  plebeian  asoect  in  Sam  Slick. 

The  success  of  the  Slick  series  depends  upon  its  humor.  r%* 
suiting  from  irreverence,  irrespressibility  and  exaggeration  in 
details  and  in  the  narration  of  anecdotes  and  incidents:  upon  its 
fresh  and  original  expression  in  malapropisms.  comparisons, 
figures  of  speech,  and  aphorisms:  above  all.  upon  the  skill  in 
characterizing  not  only  the  Squire  and  the  Clockmaker  but  scorts 
of  Haliburton's  own  beloved  countrymen  in  their  native  environ- 
ment. Even  though  he  had  a  twofold  practical  purpose  in  the 
series.— the  satirizing  of  his  countrymen  for  their  dsptndtnct 
upon  government  and  their  lack  of  faith  in  their  native  Und.  ^nd 
the  advocacy  of  monarchical  government  and  Imperial  conr>ec- 
tion.— he  adopted  the  methods  of  fiction  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  make  the  series  the  supreme  literary  expression  in  Nova  Scotia 
of  the  satiric  tendency  of  the  Loyalist  tradition. 

The  Cl'jckmaker,  itself  made  up  of  three  series  of  skcuhcs.  is 
only  the  first  of  the  Slick  series.     The  appreciation  of  it  was  tg 
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widespread  that  Haliburton  made  Slick  an  attachi  of  the  American 
Legation  in  London.  His  fictitious  adventures  in  this  official 
capacity  are  recorded  in  The  Attach^-,  or  Sam  Slick  in  England. 
of  which  there  were  two  series,  in  1843  and  1844  respectively, 
each  series  containing  two  volumes.  Although  Haliburton  did 
not  know  England  as  he  knew  Nova  Scotia,  the  semblance  of 
truth  was  great  enough  to  make  some  reviewers  believe  that  Sam 
Slick  represented  some  person  actually  resident  in  London.  The 
high  comedy  that  results  from  the  vulgarity  of  Sam  Slick  in  con- 
trast with  the  politeness  of  the  society  in  which  he  moves  in  Eng- 
land  is  further  proof  of  the  genius  of  Haliburton  in  discerning 
what  makes  good  comic  material.  Nevertheless,  the  praise  of 
The  AUachS  was  not  nearly  so  general  as  the  praise  of  The  Clock- 
maker  had  been.  In  the  rest  of  the  Slick  series,  Sam  Slick's  Wise 
Saw8  and  Modem  Instances;  or  What  he  Said,  Did,  or  Invented 
(1853)  (one  edition  of  which  bears  the  sub'title  Sam  Slick  in 
Search  of  a  Wife)  and  Nature  and  Human  Nature  (1855),  Hali- 
burton wisely  returns  to  Nova  Scotia  as  his  scene  of  action,  there^ 
by  largely  restoring  his  reputation. 

The  third  division  of  Haliburton's  work,  miscellaneous  fic- 
tion, advocates  the  same  ideas  that  arc  set  forth  in  the  serious 
aspect  of  the  Slick  series,  and  follows  the  methods  of  that  series 
except  that  the  characters  are  different.  The  writings  in  this 
group,  in  spite  of  Haliburton's  characteristic  weaknesses — over- 
emphasis of  detail,  broad  typification,  and  lack  of  constructive 
skill — are  further  evidence  of  his  power  in  characterization. 

His  work  as  editor  of  two  collections  of  American  humorous 
sketches  is  the  result  of  his  regarding  himself  as  the  apostle  of 
American  humor.  These  anthologies  had  a  vogue  across  the 
Atlantic  and  helped  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States.  They  suggest  also  the 
sense  in  which  Haliburton  is  "the  father  of  American  humor:" 
not  in  the  sense  that  he  invented  something  entirely  new,  but 
that  he  gathered  up  various  strands  and  gave  them  a  supreme  ex^ 
pression  in  his  own  work  and  encouraged  the  appreciation  of  other 
American  humorists. 

With  regard  to  his  influence  on  other  writers,  in  England 
Haliburton's  Sam  Slick  and  the  Squire  may  have  suggested 
Dicken's  Sam  Weller  and  Pickwick.  In  the  United  States,  the 
humorists  in  general  and  "Artemus  Ward"  and  "Mark  Twain" 
in  particular  show  indebtedness  to  the  Slick  series.  In  Canada, 
the  humorous  parts  of  DeMille's  travel  fiction  owe  much,  either 
directly,  or  indirectly  through  "Mark  Twain,"  to  the  work  of 
Haliburton. 
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FICTIONISTS 

Haliburton's  fiction  it  relatively  unplotted.  in  the  manner 
of  the  picaresque  novel.  The  transition  from  this  kind  to  plotted 
fiction  is  exemplified  in  the  work  of  DeMille.  in  whoic  writinfs 
both  kinds  are  found. 

JAMES  DEMILLE  (I83)'80)  was  born  at  Saint  John.  Ntw 
Brunswick,  of  Loyalist  ancestry  on  both  his  father's  and  his 
mother's  side.  He  received  his  preparatory  education  at  the 
Saint  John  grammar  school  and  at  Horton  Academy.  After 
his  Freshman  year  at  Acadia  University,  he  and  his  brother  mad« 
a  visit  to  Europe,  which  included  a  walking  tour  in  England  and 
Scotland  and  travel  through  France  and  Italy,  returning  by  wav 
of  the  Alps.  In  1852  he  entered  Brown  University,  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1 854.  After  a  ymr 
with  friends  in  Cincinnati,  he  became  a  book  seller  in  Saint  John, 
but  found  it  a  financially  unprofitable  business.  Appointed 
Professor  of  Classics  at  Acadia  University  in  I860,  he  spent  a 
year  in  preparation  before  beginning  his  work.  In  1864  he  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  History  and  Rhetoric  at  Dalhousie  Univer* 
sity.  which  he  held  until  his  death.  He  had  a  good  command  of 
Latin.  Creek.  Hebrew,  and  several  modern  languages,  and  a 
working  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Sanskrit.  He  declined  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia  and  died 
while  President  Eliot  was  considering  him  for  the  chair  of  Rhetoric 
at   Harvard  University. 

DeMille's  tour  of  Europe  greatly  stimulated,  if  it  did  not 
actually  create,  his  desire  to  write  for  he  drew  a  great  deal  of  his 
literary  material  from  Italy,  laid  the  scene  of  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  action  of  many  of  his  novels  in  that  country,  and  began  to 
write  for  magazines  soon  after  the  end  of  the  tour.  His  hction 
is  of  the  two  classes,  adult  and  juvenile,  and  is  amazingly  vast  in 
amount  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  was  written  in  the  spare 
time  of  a  busy  university  professor.  His  large  output  of  fiction 
for  adults  includes  books  such  as  one  finds  in  Sunday-school 
libraries:  sensational  novels  in  the  manners  of  Eugene  Sue. 
Charles  Reade.  Wilkie  Collins,  and  Jules  Verne;  comic  novels  of 
adventure,  reminiscent  of  the  literature  of  roguery  in  general  and 
of  Haliburton's  Slick  series  in  particular:  an  historical  novel. 
His  Juvenile  fiction  includes  the  sprightly  B.  O.  W.  C.  (Brethren 
of  the  White  Cross)  Series,  six  books  suggested  by  hb  experiences 
at  Acadia,  the  settings  of  which  touch  various  parts  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  and  their  coastal  waters,  and  five  of  which  have 
been  published  in  the  Ameficofi  Boyt'  Senas ;  the  somewhat  in- 
ferior Young  Dodge  Club  SerUt,  suggested  by  his  tour  of  luly. 
His  fiction  was  written  to  please  popular  uste  rather  than  to 
satisfy  his  artistic  sense     His  real  personality  is  revealed  in  hb 
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mystic    post-humously   published   poem  Behind  the  Veil   (1893) 
rather  than  in  his  fiction. 

His  novels  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  early  Christians  may 
have  inspired  Beti  Hur  and  Quo  Vddis.  "Mark  Twain's"  The 
Innocents  Abroad  was  published  a  few  months  after  DeMille's 
best  comic  novel  of  adventure,  The  Dodge  Club  (1869),  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  casual  connection  in  this  fact,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  DeMille  had  a  formative  influence  on 
American  hunor.  His  A  Strange  Manuscript  Found  in  a  Copper 
Cylit.der  (1888)  is  included  in  a  list  of  350  outstanding  Canadian 
books. 

JAMES  MACDONALD  OXLEY  (1855^1907)  was  born  in 
Halifax,  the  son  of  James  B.  and  Ellen  (Macdonald)  Oxley,  and 
ecucated  at  Halifax  Academy  and  Dalhousie  and  Harvard  Uni' 
versities.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878,  he  practiced  law  for  five 
years.  After  serving  as  legal  adviser  to  the  federal  department  of 
marine  and  fisheries  from  1883  to  1891,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  at  Montreal.  His  last  years  were 
spent  in  Toronto.  He  was  the  author  of  many  popular  books 
for  boys,  beginning  with  Bert  Lloyd's  Boyhood  (1887).  Probably 
his  most  widely  read  work  was  Archie  of  Athabasca  (1893),  which 
was  published  in  England  under  the  title  Archie  McKenzie,  the 
Young     Nor'W  ester    (1894). 

WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  KING  (1859^1928).  who  wrote 
under  the  name  Basil  King,  was  born  at  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  attended  St.  Peter's  School  there,  but  he  spent 
enough  of  his  life  in  Nova  Scotia  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  that  province.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  King's  College,  then  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  for 
several  years  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Cathedral,  Halifax.  Later  he 
went  to  Christ  Church.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  married  an 
American  woman,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  United 
States.  He  introduced  Canadian  characters  into  some  of  his 
American  fict}ion  and  set  one  novel.  In  the  Garden  of  Charity 
(1903).  on  the  South  shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  did  also  "Ralph 
Connor"  at  a  later  date.  Treading  the  Winepress  (1925). 

WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  ERASER  (1859^1933).  was  born 
at  River  John,  Nova  Scotia.  He  spent  his  early  life  in  the  United 
States  and  received  his  early  education  in  New  York  and  West 
Brooklyn.  As  a  mining  engineer  he  spent  seven  years  in  India, 
and  lived  five  years  in  the  Canadian  West  in  the  employ  of  the 
federal  government.     He  later  moved  to  Toronto. 

He  has  written  some  poetry,  and  his  varied  experience  has 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  material  for  fiction.  His  collection  of 
tales  with  human  characters,  graphic  in  setting  and  replete  with 
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thrilling  ticuaiions  atuincd  by  emphjiiii  on  physical  action,  arc 
occasionally  like  Parker's  Pierre  tales  in  dealing  with  frontier  life 
in  Western  Canada  and  in  being  linked  throughout  a  volume  by  a 
common  character.  His  novels  with  human  characters,  even 
when  they  have  ostensibly  a  Canadian  setting,  as  in  Lont  Furrow 
(1907)  and  Cotto  (1922).  are  sometimes  colored  by  his  experierKCS 
in  India. 

Hit  animal  stories  ar«  of  thr««  kinds.  In  the  first,  as  in 
Moo9wa  (1900).  included  in  a  list  of  3S0  outstanding  Canadian 
books,  he  writes  of  Canadian  animals  in  their  habitat  somewhat 
in  the  matter  of  Roberts  and  Seton.  He  does  not  describe  the 
surroundings  of  the  animals  as  vividly  as  Roberts  does,  nor  docs 
he  give  the  impression  of  scientific  accuracy  that  one  gets  from 
reading  Seton.  but  he  effectively  presents  the  action  in  which  his 
animal  characters  are  involved.  His  second  kind  of  animal  story. 
as  in  ThoroughbredM  (1902)  ^ndBrart  Hearts  (1904).  treats  vividly 
sympathetically,  and  sometimes  humorously,  the  life  of  the  race* 
horse.  In  this,  his  own  peculiar  field,  he  has  done  excellent  work. 
His  third  kind  of  animal  story  is  exemplified  in  The  Sa'^mda 
Tales  (1905).  In  these  tales  the  animals  at  the  zoo  tell  their 
stories  to  each  other  and  to  the  keeper.  Sahib  Zada.  The  vivid- 
ness of  these  tales  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  animal  life  that 
they  display  indicate  that  the  author  while  in  the  Orient  made  a 
careful  study  of  Oriental  animals  in  their  habitat.  From  the 
Canadian  point  of  view,  the  most  important  of  Fraser's  animal 
stories  are  those  of  the  first  type. 

MARSHALL  SAUNDERS  (I86M947).  the  daughter  of 
Edward  Manning  and  Maria  K.  (Freeman)  Saunders,  was  born 
at  Milton,  Nova  Scotia.  Her  father  was  a  well-known  Baptist 
minister,  and  she  consequently  had  more  than  one  place  of  abode 
and  came  to  know  life  in  the  Annapolis  Valley,  as  well  as  in  the 
City  of  Halifax,  where  her  father  was  for  a  time  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  Her  early  education  was  largely  in  the  charge 
of  her  father.  She  began  Latin  at  eight  years  of  age.  At  fifteen 
she  went  to  Trafalgar  House  School.  Edinbursh.  and  later  con* 
tinued  her  education  at  Orleans.  France.  On  her  return  she 
taught  school  for  a  while  and  then  spent  more  time  in  travcl.in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

She  wrote  a  considerable  amount  of  short  fiction  in  addition 
to  her  novels.  The  novels  are  of  two  kinds  according  to  whether 
the  interest  is  chiefly  in  human  or  in  animal  characters.  In  the 
former  kind  are  included  My  Spanish  Sailor  (1889).  a  romance 
of  the  sea.  and  Rose  d  CharliOe  (1898).  published  also  under  the 
title  Rose  of  Acadie,  a  charming  historical-regional  romacKe  of 
life  among  the  Acadians  in  Digby  County.  Nova  Scotia.  In  the 
second  kind,  romances  of  animal  life  in  which  human  beings  are 
presented  as  the  animals  see  them,  she  made  her  greatest  achiev^^ 
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ment.  Her  work  in  this  field  has  covered  a  wide  range,  as  the 
following  hst  indicates:  BeantifulJoe  (1894).  the  autobiography 
of  a  dog.  which  is  included  in  a  list  of  350  outstanding  Canadian 
books,  which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  of 
which  upwards  of  a  million  copies  have  been  sold,  BeautHulJoe' 8 
Paradise  (1902);  Nita  (1904),  the  story  of  an  Irish  setter;  Princess 
Sukey  (1905),  the  story  of  a  pigeon  and  her  human  friends;  Al- 
patok  (1906).  the  story  of  an  Eskimo  dog;  My  Pets  (1908);  Pussy 
Blade-Face  (1913)  The  Wandtring  Dog  (1916);  Golden  Dickie 
(1919),  the  story  of  a  canary  and  his  friends;  Bonnie  Prince 
Fetler  (1920).  the  story  of  a  pony  and  his  friends;  Jimmy  Gold- 
Coast  (1924),  in  which  the  title  figure  is  a  monkey,  who  associates 
with  other  interesting  animal  characters.  Though  people  enjoy 
these  stories  as  fascinating  excursions  into  the  land  of  romance 
rather  than  as  realistic  representations  of  animal  psychology. 
nevertheless  they  find  in  them  the  close  observation  and  imagin- 
ative insight  of  one  who  has  spent  a  life  time  in  the  sympathetic 
study   of  animals. 

GRACE  DEAN  (McLEOD)  ROGERS  (1865^  ),  a 
native  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  educated  at  Dalhousie  University. 
The  tales  in  Stories  of  the  Land  of  Evangeline  (1891),  which  has 
twice  been  reprinted  with  changes,  are  based  on  legends  of  Nova 
Scotia,  especially  on  those  concerned  with  the  French  Acadians. 
She  has  edited  Mrs.  Matilda  (Faulkner)  Churchill's  Letters  from 
My  Home  in  India  (1916).  written  a  novel.  Joan  at  Halfway 
(1919),  and  published  two  historical  booklets,  Lowis6?/rp  ( 1928) 
and  Pioneer  Missionaries  in  the  Atlantic  Proxinas  (1930). 

FRANK  PARKER  DAY  (1881-  ).  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Day  was  born  at  Shubenacadie,  Nova  Scotia,  the  son  of 
George  F.  and  Keziah  (Hardwick)  Day.  He  was  educated  at 
Pictou  Academy  and  at  Mount  Allison,  Oxford,  and  Berlin  Uni- 
versities. As  his  title  suggests,  he  was  engaged  in  military  ser- 
vice in  both  World  Wars.  His  career  as  an  educator  culminated 
in  the  presidency  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York. 
He  is  now  living  in  Yarmouth.  The  author  of  essays,  verse,  and 
fiction,  he  has  made  his  chief  contribution  as  a  novelist.  River 
oj  Strangers  (1926)  depicts  life  on  the  Churchill  River  as  imagined 
by  the  author.  From  first-hand  knowledge  he  has  vividly  pic- 
tured the  life  of  seafaring  Nova-Scotians  in  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Fisherman  (1927),  Kockbound  (1928),  and  John  Paul'sKock 
(1932). 

ZILLAH  KATHERINE  MACDONALD  (1885-  ).  was 
born  in  Halifax,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Charles  J.  and  Annie 
(McLearn)  MacDonald.  She  was  educated  at  Halifax  Academy 
and  at  Dalhousie.  Harvard  (summer  school),  and  Columbia  Uni- 
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versities.  Since  1919  she  Has  been  on  the  suff  of  Extension  ^nd 
School  of  Ekjsineu  of  Columbia  University.  She  has  been  very 
successful  at  a  writer  of  juvenile  fiction,  as  the  following  titles 
will  show:  EUeen'B  Adwtniuru  in  Wondtrlamd  (1921).  Ci,M€' 
corners  (1926).  SvindUnookM  (1928).  Blmmmm  Etj^nt  (1928). 
WinduwkitlU  (1929).  Mic  Mac  on  iJu  Tratk  (1930).  HaunikfmM 
(1931).  TwoimaTwo  {\^A2}.  Fhwtr  oi  Uu  Fortrem  (1944i  The 
last  two  have  been  signally  commended,  and  the  fortress  in  the 
last  is  the  historic  Louisburg.  Miss  Mac  Donald  won  a  special 
prize  for  the  best  play  with  a  Canadian  setting  with  A  Ropai 
liomance  (1946). 

ARTHUR  HUNT  CHUTE  (18881929)  Arthur  Chute  was 
born  at  Stillman  Valley.  Illinois,  of  Nova  Scotian  parents.  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  Crawley  and  Ella  M.  <Huntt  Chute,  who  brought 
him  with  them  to  their  native  province  in  1892.  He  studied  at 
Horton  Academy.  Acadia  University.  Newton  Thtolofical  Semi- 
nary, and  Edinburgh  University.  He  travelled  for  tome  time  in 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  and  served  for  three  years  of  the 
First  World  War  in  the  First  Canadian  Contingent  until  forced 
by  shell  shock  to  return  to  civilian  life.  He  continued  to  hvc 
adventurously  and  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  flying  North. 

The  Real  Front  (19I8^  based  on  his  actual  experience,  it  a 
vivid  presentation  of  battle  scenes.  His  fiction.  The  \\'kit§Skim 
oi  Judiiiue  (1923)  The  lioaring  Forties  <  1924).  The  A/nitiiy  at  m 
Flying  Spray  (l927).Aar6oW  (1927).  iind  The Cretted Seas  (1928). 
contains  equally  vivid  depiction  of  the  life  of  seafaring  Nova* 
Scotians.  especially  those  of  Cape  Breton.  He  carefully  prepared 
himself  for  the  creation  of  vivid  backgrounds,  as  is  indicated  by 
his  article  "The  Bluenose  Skippers."  in  Blackwood's  Mofomm 
for  April.  1922. 

HAROLD  B.  ATLEE  (1890-  ).  Dr.  Atlee.  who  uses  the 
pen  name  Benge  Atlee.  was  born  in  Pictou.  Nova  Scotia,  the  son 
of  A.  E.  and  Sarah  iCunn)  Atlee.  He  was  educated  at  Dal 
housie  University.  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School,  and 
Edinburgh  University,  and  is  now  a  professor  in  the  Medical 
School  of  Dalhousie  University.  He  has  contributed  to  various 
magazines,  chiefly  adventure  and  detective  fiction  (the  Kent 
Power  stories). 

MARY  GRAHAM  BONNER  11890-  )  was  brought  to 
Halifax  by  her  parents  at  the  age  of  two  months  and  livei  there 
for  many  years,  where  she  was  educated  at  the  Ladies  College. 
She  has  written  three  NovaScotian  novels.  Rainbow  at  Si§ki 
(1936)  and  two  juveniles.  A  World  ot  Our  Own  (1937)  and  Onif • 
er  on  Coast  (1941). 
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WILLIAM  RICHARD  BIRD  (I89N  ).  Will  Bird  was 
born  at  East  Maplcton,  Nova  Scotia,  son  of  Stephen  and  Augusta 
C.  (Bird)  Bird,  of  Yorkshire  stock.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  First 
World  War.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  employed  by 
the  government  of  Nova  Scotia.  As  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Authors'  Association  he  has  been  president  of  the  Halifax  branch, 
national  vice-president  for  the  Maritimes,  and  national  president, 
the  first  Nova  Scotia  author  to  attain  to  this  last  honor. 

He  is  the  author  of  excellent  articles,  and  he  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  Canadian  fiction.  He  first  used  as 
material  for  fiction  some  of  his  war  experiences.  He  then  wisely 
turned  to  the  Nova  Scotian  scenes  and  characters  with  which  he 
was  most  familiar.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  both  the  short 
story,  in  which  type  he  is  now  in  his  fourth  century,  and  in  the 
novel.  His  books  include  A  Century  of  Chignecto  (1928),  And 
We  Go  On  (1930),  PrivaU  Timothy  Fergus  Clancy  (1930),  Story 
of  Vimy  Ridge  (1932),  Thirteen  Years  Ajter  (1932),  Communica^ 
lion  Trench  (1933),  Maid  of  the  Marshes  (1936),  Here  StaysGood 
Yorkshire  (1945),  which  shared  the  Ryerson  fiction  award  and 
which  is  included  in  a  list  of  350  outstanding  Canadian  books. 
Sunrise  for  Peter  (1946),  eighteen  pieces  of  short  fiction,  mostly 
short  stories.  Bind  Judgment Gkn  0947),  also  a  sharer  in  the  Ryer- 
son fiction  award  and  one  of  the  list  of  350.  His  success  is  due  to 
the  painstaking  zeal  with  which  he  has  cultivated  a  native  gift 
for  telling  a  good  story.  He  takes  every  care  to  make  his  back- 
grounds historically  accurate  as  well  as  vivid  in  presentation, 
and  with  most  gratifying  results. 

FRANK  O'NEIL  POWER  (1898-  )  was  born  in  Halifax, 
the  son  of  James  W.  Power  and  was  educated  at  College  Street 
and  St.  Patrick's  High  schools.  During  the  First  World  War 
he  was  Acting  British  Vice-Consul  in  New  York,  and  since  has 
been  employed  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Shipping  in  Halifax 
and  by  the  American  Consulate  General  there.  In  addition  to 
writing  many  articles,  humorous  sketches,  and  interviews  for 
various  magazines,  he  has  published  a  number  of  short  stories. 

EVELYN  EATON  (1902-  ),  born  in  Switzerland  of 
Nova-Scotian  parents,  has  a  summer  home  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
has  written  two  novels  that  make  use  of  the  Nova-Scotian  scene. 
Quietly  My  Captain  Waits  (1940)  has  as  historical  background 
the  conflict  of  the  French  colonists  with  the  English  and  their 
Indian  allies  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The 
setting  includes  the  larger  Acadia  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the 
action  takes  place  at  and  around  Annapolis  Royal,  in  the  Nova 
Scotia  of  the  later  smaller  size.  The  Sea  is  So  Wide  (1943)  is 
set  in  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians.  Miss  Eaton  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  other  novels  and  of  a  book  of  verse. 
Birds  Before  Dawn  (1943). 
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THOMAS  H.  RADDALL  (1903^  ,  w4t  boro  at  Hyihe. 
Kent,  England,  ihe  ton  of  Lieuienanc  TKomAt  H.  iknd  Mrs.  Ellen 
(Cifford)  RftddAll.  His  father  wat  transferred  from  the  School 
of  Musketry  at  Hythe  to  a  military  position  in  HalifaK  in  1915 
and  was  killed  in  action  with  the  First  Canadian  Contingent  in 
1918.  Our  author  was  educated  at  the  Chebucto  Road  School 
and  early  displayed  a  keen  interest  in  Canada  and  its  history, 
which  has  stood  him  in  good  sfead  as  backgrounds  for  his  fiction. 
After  spending  some  time  as  a  wireless  operator  and  later  as  a 
bookkeeper,  he  decided  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  writing. 

0(  his  three  novels.  HU  Majcsiy'i  YankteM  J942).  Ro§tr 
Sudden  (1945).  and  Priden  Fancy  J946).  the  first  two  are  in  a 
list  of  350  outstanding  Canadian  books  and  the  third  i%  a 
Literary  Guild  selection.  His  first  collection  of  short  stones. 
The  i'ird  Piper  of  Dipper  Creek  (1939;.  first  published  in  Canada 
in  1943.  won  the  Covernor-Cenerars  Award  for  Canadian  fiction 
of  that  year.  Of  equal  merit  are  the  two  other  collections  of  short 
stories.  Tambour  (1945>  and  The  WeddingGitt  (1947j.  Like  Bird, 
he  is  studiously  careful  to  make  his  historical  backgrounds  meticu- 
lously accurate,  and  he  knows  how  to  tell  a  good  story  so  as  to 
achieve  the  maximum  of  interest.  As  vivid  as  his  fiction  are  his 
two  narratives  of  fact.  History  ol  ike  Weet  S'ova  Scotia  Kegimeni 
(1948)  and  Halifax:  Warden  ol  ike  Nortk  (1948). 

BERTON   EMERSON   ROBINSON   (1904  *.  the  ton 

of  Ernest  W.  and  Alice  R.  (Wood)  Robinson,  was  born  at  Lake- 
ville.  Nova  Scotia,  and  educated  at  Canning  School.  Acadia  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Provincial  Normal  College.  He  taught  school 
from  1922  to  1925.  was  on  the  news  staff  of  the  Halifax  CAroiiielt 
from  1925  to  1927.  taught  again  from  1927  to  1932.  and  then  com- 
pleted an  interrupted  college  course.  From  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  he  was  with  the  Third  Division  R.C.A.S.C.  as 
Captain  till  1942.  when  he  was  forced  by  poor  health  to  retire. 
He  rejoined  the  rArortiW^  staff  as  Associate  Editor  in  1943.  and 
was  Editor-in-Chief  from  1946  to  1948.  when  he  resigned  to  be- 
come Principal  of  Guysborough  Academy.  He  was  recently 
appointed  Supervisor  of  Schools  for  Trenton.  He  has  written 
radio  plays  and  numerous  one-act  plays  for  amateurs  and  has 
contributed  many  short  stories  to  various  magazines.  His  short 
stories  received  honorable  mention  in  O'Brien's  Yearbook  of  the 
American  Short  Story  for  five  years  in  succession.  1930  to  1934 
inclusive. 

EVELYN  ARDIS  (WHITMAN)  RUMSEY  (1905-  ). 
the  daughter  of  Melbourne  B.  and  Cora  E.  (Hennigar)  Whitman, 
was  born  at  Little  River.  Nova  Scotia,  and  educated  at  Pugwash 
High  School.  Acadia  Ladies'  Seminary,  and  Acadia  University. 
She  taught  school  before  entering  college  and  after  graduatior^ 
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taught  English  for  a  time  in  Massachusetts  before  her  marriage. 
In  addition  to  performing  her  domestic  duties  she  has  found  time 
to  publish  a  large  amount  of  magazine  fiction. 

BARBARA  GRANTMYRE.  of  Elmsdale,  Nova  Scotia,  has 

fublished  many  short  stories  both  in  Canada  and  the   United 
tates,  and  she  has  written  numerous  mystery  novels  for  the 
Montreal  Standard. 

JOHN  HUGH  MACLENNAN  (1907^  )  was  born  at 
Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  the  son  of  Dr.  S.  J.  and  Mrs.  Katherine 
(MacQuarrie^  MacLennan.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War,  when  Hugh  was  seven  years  old,  the  family  moved  to  Hali- 
fax, so  that  he  was  only  ten  when  he  experienced  the  explosion 
(1917)  so  vividly  described  in  his  first  novel.  He  was  educated 
at  Halifax  Academy,  at  Dalhousie  University,  as  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  with  a  great  deal  of  travel  on 
the  Continent  during  vacations,  and  at  Princeton  University  on  a 
fellowship.  By  1945  he  felt  well  enough  established  as  an  author 
to  resign  his  position  as  teacher  of  classics  at  Lower  Canada  CoU 
lege,  Montreal,  and  devote  all  of  his  time  to  writing,  still  residing 
in  Montreal. 

In  three  fictional  strides  he  has  advanced  to  the  front  rank 
of  Canadian  novelists  and  achieved  international  significance. 
Barometer  Rising  (1941),  apart  from  the  impact  of  the  First  World 
War  on  some  of  the  characters,  is  Nova-Scotian  and  largely  Hali- 
gonian  in  its  background,  and  rightly  so  for  a  beginner  in  the 
craft  of  fiction.  His  vividness  of  presentation  resulted  in  some 
adverse  criticism  of  his  lack  of  art  in  handling  physical  detail, 
and  of  this  criticism  none  was  more  intelligent  than  that  of  his 
wife,  Dorothy  Duncan,  herself  an  outstanding  author  and  GoV' 
ernor'General's  Award  winner.  The  sanity  of  his  attitude  to 
criticism  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  same  penetrating  critic 
found  only  one  instance  of  such  lack  of  art  in  his  second  novel. 
Two  Solitudes  (1945),  written  on  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship, 
winner  of  the  Governor-General's  Award  for  fiction,  a  Canadian 
Book-of'the-Month  selection,  and  a  fiction  inclusion,  as  is  Bare- 
meter  Rising,  in  a  list  of  350  outstanding  Canadian  books.  In 
Two  Solitudes,  already  translated  into  seven  languages  and  ranked 
by  more  than  one  reviewer  as  the  best  Canadian  novelup  to  1945, 
MacLennan  successfully  embodies  in  fiction  a  theme  of  national 
significance,  the  conflict  between  English-Canadian  and  French 
Canadian  ideas  and  ideals,  artistically  focussed  around  Athanase 
Tallard.  With  The  Precipice  (1948)  his  fiction  attains  interna- 
tional significance.  In  it  difl^erences  of  ideas  and  ideals  come  to 
an  artistic  focus  in  the  story  of  a  Canadian  woman  with  a  Puritan 
background  who  marries  a  sophisticated  and  very  efficient  Am^ 
erican  engineer.     Presumably  the  only  reason  that  The  Precipice, 
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considered  a  much  better  novel  than  Two  SoKiUiUM,  if  not  alto 
in  the  list  of  350  is  that  it  was  not  off  the  press  when  the  list  was 
compiled.  While  achieving  mastery  of  technique  and  broaden- 
ing significance  of  theme.  MacLennan  has  been  steadily  acquiring 
a  more  profound  philosophy  of  life.  Moreover,  he  has  a  definite 
theory  of  the  artistic  function  of  the  novel  in  the  world  of  today, 
clearly  set  forth  in  iht  Canadian  Author  and  Bookman  for  Sept- 
ember. 1948.  His  attitude  to  life  and  art  is  rich  with  promise 
for  his  future  as  a  novelist.  Young  writers  who  wish  to  master 
the  art  of  fiction  may  learn  much  from  a  study  of  the  methods  of 
Bird.  Raddall.  and  MacLennan. 

ERNEST  REDMOND  BUCKLER  (1908-  ).  the  son  of 
Appleton  and  Mary  (Swifts  Buckler,  was  born  at  Dalhousie 
West.  Nova  Scotia,  and  educated  at  Dalhousie  and  Toronto 
Universities.  For  "reasons  of  health"  he  took  up  farming  at 
Centrelea.  near  Bridgetown,  in  the  famed  Annpolis  Valley.  His 
short  -stories  had  been  appearing  in  well- known  magazines  for 
about  ten  years  before  he  won  the  1948  short-story  contest  of 
MaeLean'8  Magatine  with  "The  Quarrel."  He  is  now  at  work  on 
a  novel,  to  the  publication  of  which  readers  of  fiction  may  look 
forward    with    pleasant   anticipation. 

ELEANOR  COATES  (1923^  ).  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Hubert  C.  and  Mrs.  Isabelle  S.  (Shipley)  McNeill,  was  born  at 
Yarmouth.  Nova  Scotia,  and  educated  at  the  Academy  there 
and  at  Acadia  and  New  York  Universities.  For  a  short  time  she 
was  bookkeeper  in  a  bank.  Then  she  worked  for  radio  and  for 
advertising  agencies  in  Canada  and  United  States  (her  advertis' 
ing  copy  having  reached  the  million^word  mark'.  Her  husband 
is  Fletcher  Coates.  whose  pleasing  voice  as  newscaster  over 
CHNS  was  much  missed  when,  because  of  the  Second  World 
War.  he  returned  to  his  native  land  with  his  wife  and  three 
daughters.  They  now  live  at  Lucas  Point.  Old  Greenwich. 
Connecticut,  but  like  to  spend  their  annual  vacations  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Mrs.  Coates  has  kept  up  her  interest  in  radio  and  now 
works  aJso  in  television. 

She  has  written  some  verse  and  many  radio  plays,  and  her 
numerous  short  stories  have  been  published  in  standard  maga* 
zines  in  Canada.  United  States.  England.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  Some  of  them  have  been  published  in  French  and  at 
least  one  in  Braille.  For  two  years  she  has  been  working  on  a 
novel,  to  the  publication  of  which  those  who  know  her  short  stories 
look  forward  with  keen  interest. 

With  such  fiction  writers  as  Bird.  Raddall.  MacLellan. 
Buckler,  and  Mrs.  Coates  at  or  near  the  height  of  their  powers, 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  contribution  of  Nova-Scotian 
writers  in  this  field  seems  likely  to  be  well  maintained. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  WRITERS 

AESTHETICS.  The  one  work  in  this  field  written  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  fitting  memorial  of  its  author,  is  The  World  of 
Appearance,  by  the  late  English-born  Elizabeth  S.  Nutt,  who  for 
many  years  was  the  Principal  of  the  Nova  Scotia  College  of  Art, 
at  Halifax. 

AFFAIRS.  George  Monro  Grant  (1835-1902)  was  born  at 
Albion  Mines,  Nova  Scotia,  the  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Monro) 
Grant,  and  educated  at  Pictou  Academy,  West  River  Seminary 
and  Glasgow  University.  Ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  I860,  he  served  as  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  Halifax,  from  l?63  to  1877,  when  he  was  appointed 
Principal  of  Queen's  University.  His  outstanding  achievement 
as  a  publicist  was  recognized  by  an  honorary  degree  and  the 
presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  His  Ocean  to  Ocean 
(1873,  1925)  is  based  on  the  diary  kept  by  Sanford  Fleming 
during  an  expedition  across  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  in  1872.  He  was  the  editor  and  in  part  the  author  of 
Picturesqiie  Canada  (1882),  two  volumes  of  local-color  writing. 
His  literary  effectiveness  in  the  discussion  of  affairs  is  shown  in 
Advantages  of  Imperial  Federation  (1889-91)  and  Our  National 
Objects  and  Aims  (1890-1).  In  addition  he  wrote  The  Religions 
0]  the  World  (1894)  d.nd  Joseph  Howe  (1904),  a  biography. 

Sir  Robert  Laird  Borden  (1854-1937)  was  born  at  Grand 
Pr6,  the  son  of  Andrew  and  Eunice  J.  (Laird)  Borden.  He  at- 
tended Acacia  Villa  Seminary,  a  private  school  for  boys,  at  near^ 
by  Horton.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  federal  parliament  in 
1896  and  was  Prime  Minister  from  1911  to  1920.  His  writings, 
as  in  Canadian  Constitutional  Studies  (1922),  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  role  of  Canada  in  the  Empire  in  war  and  in  peace.  R. 
L.  Borden:  his  Memoirs  (1938)  was  edited  by  his  nephew,  Henry 
Borden. 

Herbert  Leslie  Stewart  (1882-  )  is  a  native  of  Belfast, 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  S.  Edgar  and  Agnes  (Black)  Stewart.  He 
was  educated  at  Royal  Academy,  Belfast,  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
and  Royal  University  of  Ireland.  His  connection  with  Nova 
Scotia  began  with  his  appointment  as  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Dalhousie  University  in  1913.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
books  on  philosophy  and  ecclesiastical  history,  of  Anatole  France 
(1927),  and  of  From  a  Library  Window  (1941),  a  book  growing 
out  of  the  "reflections  of  a  radio  commentator,"  and  so  his  most 
representative  work  for  the  general  reader. 

Reginald  G.  Trotter  (1888-  )  is  a  brother  of  Bernard 
Freeman  Trotter,  considered  in  the  chapter  on  poets.  Professor 
of  History  at  Queen's  University,  he  is  the  author  of  Canadian 
Federation  (1924)  d.nd  Charters  ot  Our  Freedom  (1946). 
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Robert  MacCrcgor  Dawson  (1895-  ).  the  son  of  Robert 
and  Mary  (MacCregor)  Dawson,  was  born  at  Bridgewater.  Nova 
Scotia,  and  educated  there,  at  Dalhoutie  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sities, and  at  the  University  of  London.  His  brilliant  career  as  a 
university  teacher  has  taken  him  to  Dalhousie  University,  Car* 
negie  Institute  of  Technology.  Rutgers  University,  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Saskatchewan,  and  Toronto  University,  where  he  has 
been  since  19)7.  except  for  the  two  years  (1943-5)  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Provincial  Development 
and  Rehabilitation  for  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  recently  awarded  a 
Gugsenheim  Fellowship  for  further  research. 

He  has  edited  two  volumes  and  is  the  author  of  numerous 
articles  in  various  magazines  and  of  the  following  books:  Prin- 
cipU  oj  Ojjicial  Independence  (1922).  The  Ciril  SerrUe  ojCatada 
(I929i.  Consiituiianal  IstueM  in  Canada  (1933).  volume  2  of  r 
ada  in  World  Ajjain  ( 1 943).  and  TheGorernmmi  of  Cat  ada  (19^; 
The  last  of  these  is  in  a  list  of  350  outstanding  Canadian  books 
and  won  the  Governor-Cenerars  Award  for  Academic  Non< 
Fiction  in  the  year  of  its  publication. 

Mortimer  V.  Marshall  (1898-  ).  of  United  Empire  Loy- 
alist  stock,  was  born  at  Central  Chebogue.  Nova  Scotia,  the  son 
of  Federric  L.  V.  and  Mary  (Knollin)  Marshall.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Yarmouth  Academy,  he  spent  the  years  from  1916  to 
1919  in  active  army  service  in  the  First  World  War.  He  then 
continued  his  education  at  Acadia  and  Harvard  Universities. 
He  taught  at  the  Provincial  Normal  College.  Horton  Academy, 
and  Yarmouth  (as  Supervisor  of  Schools).  He  was  Professor  of 
Education  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  from  1931  to  1943. 
since  when  he  has  been  Professor  of  Education  at  Acadia  Uni- 
versity. His  book  Education  as  a  Social  Force  (1931)  is  of  special 
interest  because  it  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  educational  system  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

BELLES-LETTRES.  Archibald  McK.  MacMechan 
(1862-1933).  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  J.  (McKellar)  Mac- 
Mechan. was  born  at  Berlin  (Kitchener).  Ontario.  He  was 
educated  at  Pictou  Union  School.  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute, 
and  Toronto  and  John  Hopkins  Universities.  In  1889  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  at  Dal- 
housie University,  from  which  position  he  resigned  in  time  to 
enjoy  a  trip  abroad  shortfy  before  his  death.  The  Royal  Society 
of  Canada,  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow,  awarded  him  the  Lome 
Pierce  Gold  Medal  for  Literature  in  1932. 

He  wrote  so  well  in  such  a  variety  of  forms  that  he  is  entitled 
to  a  distinctive  classification.  He  edited  Carlyle's  Sarlor  Re* 
sarins  and  Hero  Worship,  selected  poems  of  Tennyson,  and 
volumes  II  and  1 1 1  of  Nova  Scotia  Archives.  Besides  two  chap- 
books  of  well-written   verse   his   published   works   include    two 
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volumes  of  literarv  essays.  The  Porter  of  Bagdad  (1901)  and  The 
Life  oj  alAUleCoUege  (1914),  which  rank  him  as  a  master  in  this 
form  in  Canada;  The  Winning  of  Popular  Government  (1916); 
The  Nova-Scotia^ness  of  Nova  Scotia  (1921);  four  books  of  an- 
nals of  Nova  Scotia  based  on  fact  and  showing  a  fine  sense  for 
narrative  values,  5oyas  o/  ^€ Sea  (1923),  in  the  list  of  350  with  the 
title  misquoted.  Old  Province  Tales,  (1924),  also  in  the  list  of 
350,  ThereGo  the  Ships  (1928),  and  Red  Snow  onGrand  Pr<«  ( 1 93 1 ) ; 
Headwaters  of  Canadian  Literature  (1924),  one  of  the  three  his- 
tories of  Canadian  literature  written  by  Nova  Scotian  authors 
and  in  the  list  of  350;  The  Book  of  Ultima  Thule  (1927),  contain- 
ing some  of  the  finest  local-color  writing  in  Canadian  literature 
(Ultima  Thule  in  Nova  Scotia);  Late  Harvest  (1933),  his  final 
contribution  in  the  field  of  poetry,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lisher shortly  before  the  author's  death. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS.  The  most  important 
autobiography  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  history  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  that  of  our  own  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1794-1861).  pub- 
lished in  1943  as  edited  in  a  most  scholarly  manner  by  Rev.  Wil- 
frid E.  Myatt,  of  St.  Anne's  College,  Church  Point,  Nova  Scotia. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart  (1821-1915),  the  son  of  Rev. 
Charles  and  Mrs.  Miriam  (Lockhart)  Tupper,  was  born  at  Am- 
herst, Nova  Scotia.  He  was  educated  at  Horton  Academy  and 
at  Edinburgh  University  (M.D.,  1843).  After  practising  medi- 
cine for  a  time  at  Amherst,  he  entered  politics  locally  in  1855, 
and  became  successively  Prime  Minister  of  Nova  Scotia  (1864-7), 
member  of  the  federal  cabinet  (1870-3,  1879-84),  Canadian  High 
Commissioner  in  London  (1883-7,  1888-96),  and  a  baronet  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1888.  His  interesting  and  historically  im- 
portant Recollections  of  Sixty  Years  was  first  published  in  Eng- 
land in  1914. 

For  literary  quality  in  autobiography.  The  Book  of  the  High 
Romance  (1918),  by  Michael  Williams,  who  spent  his  early  life 
in  Halifax  before  going  to  the  United  States  to  become  editor  of 
the  Commonweal,  still  holds  a  position  of  pre-eminence  so  far  as 
Nova-Scotian  writers  are  concerned,  particularly  for  its  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  author's  Halifax  environment. 

James  Wilberforce  Longley  (1849-1922),  was  born  at  Para- 
dise, Nova  Scotia,  the  son  of  Israel  and  Frances  (Manning) 
Longley.  He  graduated  from  Acadia  University  in  187!  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1875.  He  was  chief  editorial  writer  for 
the  Acadian  Recorder  from  1873  to  1887,  and  later  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Halifax  C/ironide.  In  provincial  politics  from  1882 
to  1905,  he  was  then  made  a  puisne  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Nova  Scotia,  a  position  that  he  held  till  his  death.  He  had  sev- 
eral honorary  degrees  conferred  on  him  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.     His  biographies  of  two  states- 
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mtn.  Joseph  Howe  (1904)  iLnd Sir  CharleM  Tupper  (19I6)«  are  both 
in  the  Makers  of  Canada  series. 

Mrs.  Charles  Archibald.  Edith  Jessie  (Archibald)  Archibald 
(1 854' 1936).  was  born  in  Newfoundland,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer  and  Mrs.  Katherine  E.  (Richardson)  Archi* 
bald.  Her  major  contribution  to  Nova'Scotian  letters  is  the 
biography  of  her  father.  LAfe  and  Ijeiiera  ot  Sir  Edward  Mortiwur 
Arekibaid  ( 1924).  Another  of  her  works.  The  Token,  had  a  very 
interesting  evolution.  In  the  early  days  of  her  married  life  sh« 
lived  at  Port  Morien.  Cape  Breton,  long  enough  to  acquire  ac 
curate  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  Scottish  settlers  in 
the  neighborhood.  There  are  two  dramatic  renderings  of  th« 
material,  one  dated  1926.  which  was  withdrawn,  and  a  version 
dated  1927.  which  was  adapted  to  the  stage  by  Daisy  Foster  and 
Bernard  W.  Russell.  The  novel  The  Token  was  published  in 
1930.  when  the  author  was  in  her  mid-seventies,  and  was  very 
favorably  received. 

Harry  Piers  ( 1870-1940)  was  born  in  Halifax  and  was  curator 
of  the  Provincial  Museum  there  from  1899  till  his  death.  He  is 
the  author  of  Robert  Field,  Portrait  Painter  (1927). 

William  Lawson  Grant  (1872-1935)  was  born  at  Halifax,  the 
son  of  George  Monro  and  Jessie  (Lawson)  Grant.  He  was  edu' 
cated  at  Queen's  University  and  Balliol  College.  Oxford.  He 
taught  at  Upper  Canada  College  and  St.  Andrew's  College  from 
1894  to  1904.  was  Beit  lecturer  on  colonial  history  at  Oxford 
University  from  1904  to  1910.  held  a  similar  position  at  Queen's 
University  from  1910  to  1917,  when  he  became  head  master  of 
Upper  Canada  College,  a  position  that  he  held  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  did  considerable  editorial  work  and  translated  Lescar- 
bot's  History  of  New  France  (3  vols.  1907-14).  of  special  interest 
from  the  Nova-Scotian  point  of  view.  With  C.  F.  Hamilton  he 
wrote  Principal  Grant  (1904).  a  biography  of  his  father.  With 
H.  E.  Egerson  he  wrote  Canadian  Constiiutumal  De9dopmemt 
(1907).  He  is  the  author  of  History  of  Canada  (1914)  and  of 
The  Tribune  of  Nova  Scotia  (1915).  a  biography  of  Joseph  Howe. 
of  whom  the  author's  father  also  wrote  a  life. 

Norman  McL.  Rogers  (1894-1940).  the  son  of  Wyckoff  and 
Grace  D.  (McLeod)  Rogers,  was  born  at  Amherst.  Nova  Scotia, 
and  educated  at  Amherst  Academy  and  Acadia  and  Oxford  Uni- 
versities, at  the  latter  of  which  he  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar.  He 
served  in  the  ranks  throughout  the  First  World  War.  From 
1922  to  1927  he  was  Professor  of  History  at  Acadia  University; 
from  1927  to  1929.  Secretary  to  Prime  Minister  King;  from  1929 
to  1935  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Queen's  University;  from 
1 935  to  1 939.  Minister  of  Labor.  Appointed  Minister  of  National 
Defence  in  1939,  he  met  his  death  in  a  plane  crash  while  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  this  high  office.     His  Maekentie  King  (19)5)  is  a 
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revised  and  extended  edition  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  sub' 
ject  by  John  Lewis  in  1925. 

Ronald  Stewart  Longley  (1896'  ),  son  of  Henry  A.  and 
Lillian  A.  (Leonard)  Longley,  was  born  at  Paradise.  Nova  Scotia, 
and  educated  there,  at  the  Provincial  Normal  College,  and  at 
Acadia  and  Harvard  Universities.  He  has  been  once  vice-prin^ 
cipal  and  twice  principal  of  important  schools  in  Nova  Scotia, 
taught  for  a  year  at  Horton  Academy,  and  has  been  on  the  faculty 
of  Acadia  University  since  1929,  where  he  has  been  successively 
Dean  of  Men,  Provost,  and  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  is  the 
author  of  eleven  important  historical  articles,  of  Acadia  Uni- 
versity, 1838-1938  (1939).  and  of  Sir  Francis  Hincks  (1944),  which 
is  included  in  a  list  of  350  outstanding  Canadian  books. 

CREATIVE  NON-FICTION.  Bradford  Kcmpton  Daniels 
(1871'  ),  the  son  of  Alonzo  and  Marjoric  A.  (Langille)  Daniels, 
was  born  at  Paradise.  Nova  Scotia,  and  educated  at  Horton 
Academy  and  at  Acadia  and  Harvard  Universities.  He  was  a 
soldier  and  war  correspondent  in  the  South  African  War.  travelled 
widely  in  the  Far  East  as  correspondent  for  such  newspapers  as 
the  Manchester  Guardian  and  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Having  contracted  jungle 
fever,  he  was  told  by  his  doctor  that  his  one  chance  to  live  was  to 
follow  an  outdoor  life  in  a  relatively  mild  climate.  He  purchased 
and  still  operates  "The  Cherries,"  a  fruit,  dairy,  and  poultry 
farm  in  Puyallup,  not  far  from  either  Tacoma  or  Olympia,  in 
the  Puget  Sound  district  of  the  State  of  Washington.  To  help 
pay  for  the  farm  he  taught  English  in  a  college  in  Tacoma. 

The  Outer  Edge  (1943),  published  when  he  was  72,  is  a  vivid  ac- 
count of  the  year-round  activities  on  this  farm,  with  notable  skill 
in  character  portrayal.  The  writing  of  this  book  after  all  his 
journalistic  experience  was  excellent  training  for  the  writing  of 
fiction,  and  now,  at  78.  he  has  published  a  novel.  Jacob's  Ladder 
(1949).  It  is  a  realistic  representation  of  the  conflict  caused  by 
the  encroachment  of  industrialization  with  its  accompanying  evils 
on  the  Puritan  mode  of  life  of  a  rural  community  living  in  a  se- 
cluded valley.  Jacob's  ladder  is  both  a  literal  part  of  the  setting 
and  a  symbolic  means  of  heightening  the  effect  of  the  story. 
Daniels  has  a  second  novel  under  consideration  by  a  publisher,  so 
that  eventually  he  may  be  more  appropriately  placed  in  the  class 
of  writers  of  fiction. 

Andrew  Doane  Merkcl  (1884-  ).  the  son  of  Andrew  DeB. 
and  Margaret  J.  (Thomas)  Mcrkel.  was  born  at  Morley.  New 
York,  with  a  Nova-Scotian  ancestry  of  five  generations.  He  was 
educated  at  Acadia  Villa,  which  ^ir  Robert  Laird  Borden  also 
attended,  at  Davenport  School.  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  at 
St.  Andrew's  School,  Annapolis  Royal,  and  at  the  University  of 
King's  College,   then  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.     His  career  as  a 
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journalist,  begun  in  1907.  took  him  luccetsively  to  Sydney.  Nova 
Scotia.  Philadelphia.  Saint  John.  Halifax.  Montreal,  and  back  to 
Halifax,  where  he  was  Atlantic  Superintendent  of  the  Canadian 
Press  from   1918  till  hit  retirement  in   1947.     He  now  lives  ac 
Brow    Hill    Cottage.    Port    Royal    (formerly    Lower   Granville), 
which  has  recently  had  its  original  name  restored,  where  Marc 
Lescarbot  wrote  and  produced  America's  first  play.  The  Tkmtrt 
of  Nephine.  on  November  14.  1606.  where  the  Canadian  AutKort' 
Association  has  erected  a  cairn  to  the  memory  of  Lescarbot.  where 
the  restored  DeMontsChamplain  Habitation  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  work  of  its  kind,  and  where  Merkel  has  iuued  from  his 
own  Abanaki  Press  Lescarbot's  play  as  translated  by  R    Keith 
Hicks  with  an  Introduction  by  W.   L.  Grant  (Cf.   Biograp' 
in  a  new  series.  The  Marc  Lescarbot  Books  of  New  World  Pock  j 
With  this  same  locality  is  associated  his  first  book  of  poetry. 
The  Order  oj  Good  Cheer  (1944).  in  blank  verse,  history  made  to 
live  again    in  literature.     The  second  poem.  Tallakaiue  ( 1945). 
is  a  well-told  historical  tale  in  rime-royal  recounting  the  thrilling 
adventures  of  the  title  ship,  a  Confederate  cruiser,  during  the 
American  Civil  War.  when  there  was  considerable  sympathy  in 
Halifax    with    the    Southern    cause.     The    illustrations    are    by 
Robert  Chambers.    Schooner  Bluenose  (1948)  is  a  fascinatingly 
interesting  history  of  the  famous  racing  schooner,  superbly  il- 
lustrated   with   forty'four    photographs    by    the   internationally 
known  photographer.  Wallace  R.  MacAskill.  Commodore  of  the 
Royal  Nova  Scotia  Yacht  Squadron.  Halifax.     Both  author  and 
illustrator  have  received  the  congratulations  of  John  Masefield 
on  their  work. 

Neil  MacNeil  (1891-  )  was  born  in  Boston  of  Cape 
Breton  stock  and  from  four  years  of  age  to  young  manhood  lived 
on  a  Cape  Breton  farm  with  his  grandparents.  He  graduated 
from  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  in  1912.  After  serving  as 
city  editor  of  the  Montreal  Gazette  and  of  the  Montreal  Daiii/ 
Matt,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times  in  1918.  where  he 
is  still  employed,  now  as  assistant  nfianaging  editor.  Wiikout 
Fear  or  Favor  (1940)  is  an  interesting  book  on  the  running  of  a 
great  newspaper.  An  American  Peace  (1944)  is  an  expression  of 
the  author's  views  on  the  methods  of  ensuring  a  just  and  per- 
manent peace.  The  Highland  Heart  .n  Sora  Scotia  (1948)  is  a 
vivid  account  of  the  settling  of  the  author's  ancestors,  the  Mac- 
Neils  and  the  Mac  Leans,  in  the  Washabuck  area  of  Cape  Breton 
and  of  the  life  there  about  fortv  years  ago. 

William  Coates  Borrett  (1894-  ).  the  son  of  Major  Walter 
J.  and  Mrs.  Ethel  M.  (Coates)  Borrett.  was  born  at  Dartmouth. 
Nova  Scotia,  and  educated  at  Cowbridge  Grammar  School. 
Wales,  and  at  Oxford  University.  Throughout  World  War  I 
he  served  overseas  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Defences  Command. 
In  1926  he  was  made  manager  of  CHNS  and  in  1928  managing 
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director  of  the  Maritime  Broadcasting  Company.  Throughout 
World  War  II  he  was  on  the  Embarkation  Staff,  Atlantic  Com' 
mand.  His  life  apart  from  military  service  has  been  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  radio.  He  has  given  literary  quality  to 
narrative  of  fact  in  Tales  Told  Under  the  Old  Town  Clock  (1942), 
More  Tales  Told  Under  the  Old  Town  Clock  { 1 9AZ),Ea8tCoast  Port 
(1944),  Dawn  East  (1945),  Down  to  theSea  Again,  U947)  and 
Ifistoric  Halifax  (1948), 

Evelyn  May  (Fox)  Richardson  (1902'  ),  daughter  of 
Arthur  D.  and  Hattie  B.  (Larkin)  Fox,  was  born  at  Emerald  Isle, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  educated  at  Clarke's  Harbour  school,  Halifax 
County  Academy,  and  Dalhousie  University,  She  taught  school 
for  a  while,  and  then  married  Charles  L.  M.  Richardson,  also  a 
former  teacher.  He  owns  Bon  Portage  Island,  two  miles  from 
the  mainland  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  farms  and  has  for  many 
years  kept  the  government  lighthouse.  After  some  experience 
writing  for  magazines,  Mrs.  Richardson  wrote  her  captivating 
story  of  the  life  of  parents  and  three  children  under  these  unusual 
conditions,  We  Keep  a  Light  (1945),  which  won  the  Governor' 
General's  Award  for  Creative  Non'Fiction  in  the  year  of  its  pub- 
lication. 

Roland  Harold  Sherwood  (1902'  ),  the  son  of  Harry  A. 
and  Irene  C.  (Hamilton)  Sherwood,  was  born  at  Amherst,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  educated  at  the  Amherst  public  schools.  Having 
left  school  rather  early,  he  tried  his  hand  at  various  kinds  of  work 
before  joining  the  staff  of  the  Maritime  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  in  1919,  on  which  he  has  remained,  and  has  been  living 
at  Pictou  since  1932.  There  he  has  conducted  the  "Pictou 
Parade"  column  in  the  Pictou  Advocate,  from  which  developed  a 
popular  radio  programme,  regularly  presented  since  1943,  of 
people,  places,  and  events,  that  has  already  resulted  in  the  pub' 
lication  of  two  books.  Pictou  Parade  (1945)  gives  literary  life 
to  the  history  of  Pictou,  and  Story  Parade  (1946j  does  the  same 
for  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

HISTORY.  Benjamin  Russell  (1849-1935),  the  son  of 
Nathaniel  Russell,  was  born  at  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
educated  at  Mount  Allison  University.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1872.  He  was  in  the  federal  house  from  1896  to  1894, 
when  he  was  made  a  puisne  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova 
Scotia,  a  position  that  he  held  till  his  death.  In  addition  to 
legal  writings,  his  works  '\nc\\l6^  Autohiography  (1932)  and  a  well' 
written  "History  of  Nova  Scotia"  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Blue  Book 
and  Encyclopedia  (1932). 

Major  Joseph  Plimsoll  Edwards  (1857-1930)  lived  in  Mon- 
treal and  at  Londonderry  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  His  his- 
torical writings  include  Louisburg  (1895)  and  The  Public  Records 
of  Nova  Scotia  (1920).  Two  of  his  historical  articles,  in  the  July 
and  October  issues  of  Volume  II  of  the  Dalhousie  Review,  have  a 
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special  interest  for  the  student  of  literature  in  Nova  Scotia,  for 
they  give  the  history  of  Shelburne,  originally  planned  as  a  Loy* 
alist  citv.  with  which  two  Loyalist  writers.  Jacob  Bailey  and 
Joseph  Mansbury.  were  associated. 

John  William  Regan  (18731945).  who  used  the  pen  name 
"John  Quinpool."  was  the  son  of  John  and  Bridget  (Bowes) 
Regan.  He  was  born  at  Dartmouth.  Nova  Scotia,  and  educated 
there,  at  Halifax  Academy,  and  at  Dalhousie  University.  He  was 
widely  known  as  a  business  promoter  and  as  a  journalist.     He  be- 

fan  his  journalistic  career  as  Dartmouth  correspondent  of  the 
Ulifax  Mail,  of  which  he  later  became  news  editor.  With 
Frederick  P.  Ronnan  he  published  the  Industrial  Advocate  for 
several  years  in  Halifax.  As  Associated  Press  correspondent  his 
most  noted  journalistic  achievement  was  his  "scoop"  on  Admiral 
Peary's  return  from  the  discovery  of  the  North  role.  Accom* 
panied  by  L.  P.  Johnson,  and  without  the  consent  of  his  superiors, 
he  chartered  a  sea-going  tug.  met  the  explorer  at  a  Greenland  out- 
post, and  had  Johnson  wire  the  news  story  of  the  discovery  from  a 
station  there. 

His  more  literary  interests  were  in  the  field  of  history  and 
extended  from  the  local  to  the  Acadia  of  the  original  larger  size. 
Sketches  and  Traditiane  of  the  Northwest  Arm  (1910)  exemplifies 
his  work  in  local  history  hnd  First  Things  in  Acadia  (1936),  pub- 
lished under  his  pen  name,  is  a  fascinating  example  of  his  work  in 
the  larger  area.  The  Nova  Scotia  of  the  smaller  size  has  its  good 
share  of  the  "first  things"  recorded  in  this  volume.  He  was  en- 
gaged on  another  piece  of  historical  work  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Lawrence  J.  Burpee  (1873-1946),  was  born  at  Halifax.  Nova 
Scotia,  the  son  of  Lewis  J.  and  Alice  (DeMille)  Burpee.  Most  of 
his  busy  life  was  spent  in  government  service  at  Ottawa.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs  and 
died  in  England  while  performing  duties  appertaining  to  his  sec* 
retaryship  of  the  International  Joint  Commission.  Throughout 
his  active  life  he  was  keenly  interested  in  all  movements  directed 
to  the  raising  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  level  of  Canadian 
citizenship. 

He  advanced  the  cause  of  Canadian  belles-lettres  as  editor. 
author,  biographer,  and  critic,  as.  for  example,  in  Charles  Heawy* 
sege  (1902).  He  made  Canadian  history  his  major  literarv  field. 
with  special  interest  in  exploration,  as  in  The  Search  for  the  lifsfem 
Sea  (1907).  included  in  a  list  of  350  outstanding  Canadian  books. 
Scouts  of  Empire  (1912).  Pathfinders  of  theGrml  Plains  (1914). 
in  the  Chronicles  of  Canada  series,  and  The  DiMosmf  of  Canada 
(1929).  which  was  awarded  the  Tyrrell  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
society  of  Canada  and  the  Medaille  de  Vermeil  of  the  French 
Academy.  Burpee  wrote  history  to  such  an  extent  that  he  de« 
veloped  what  is  probably  the  finest  style  yet  attained  in  the 
writing  of  Canadian  history,  as  is  eminently  shown  in  the  excel' 
lent  final  version  of  The  Discosery  of  Canada  (1944). 
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Dr.  James  Bingay,  a  former  Nova'Scotian  educator  now 
living  in  retirement  at  Tusket,  Nova  Scotia,  modestly  refuses  to 
furnish  biographical  details  because  he  does  not  consider  A  His^ 
lory  of  Canada  (1934)  worthy  of  mention  in  a  book  on  Nova-Sco- 
tian  writers.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  written  pri- 
marily as  a  textbook,  there  is  literary  quality  in  the  vividness  with 
which  scenes,  events,  and  personages  are  represented. 

G.  G.  Campbell  (1904-  ),  the  son  of  Everett  and  Adelaide 
(Dartt)  Campbell,  was  born  at  Stewiacke  East,  Nova  Scotia. 
After  attending  the  local  school  and  Colchester  Academy,  he 
travelled  widely  in  the  Canadian  West,  and  then  began  teaching 
in  Alberta  in  1922.  He  returned  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1925  and  at- 
tended the  Provincial  Normal  College  and  Dalhousie  University 
(B.A.,  1929).  After  two  years  of  teaching  in  Dartmouth  High 
School  and  one  year  in  the  Margaret  King  School,  he  was  Secret 
tary  of  the  Department  of  Education  from  1932  till  1935,  since 
when  he  has  been  Principal  of  Sydney  Academy.  A  History ot 
Nova  Scotia  (1948)  devotes  Parts  I  and  II  to  the  larger  Nova 
Scotia,  Part  I  telling  the  interesting  story  of  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration and  Part  1 1  that  of  settlement.  Part  1 1 1  continues  with 
the  account  of  the  development  of  the  smaller  Nova  Scotia.  We 
hope  Mr.  Campbell  will  continue  to  write  for  publication. 

Frances  Ailecn  Ross  (1908-  ),  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Francis  and  Mrs.  Christine  Ross,  was  born  at  New  Glasgow, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  educated  there,  at  Acadia  University,  at  Sim- 
monds  College,  and  at  Columbia  University.  As  a  teacher  in 
Norwich  Free  Academy  and  later  in  Pine  Manor  Junior  College, 
she  felt  the  need  of  a  new  approach  to  the  subject  of  Canadian 
history  and  qualified  herself  by  research  to  write  The  Land  and 
the  People  ot  Canada  (1947).  which  holds  an  honorable  place  in 
Longman's  "Portraits  of  the  Nations  Scries."  It  contains  a 
Foreword  by  A.  R.  M.  Lower,  winner  of  the  1946  Governor- 
General's  Award  for  Academic  Non-Fiction  with  his  Colony  to 
Nation.  Miss  Ross  uses  the  inductive  method  in  her  approach. 
The  book  gives  first  a  vivid  picture  of  the  whole  contemporary 
Canadian  scene  and  then  continues  with  an  equally  well-written 
history  of  Canada.  Of  all  dull  histories  ever  written,  probably 
some  of  the  dullest  were  among  early  histories  of  Canada,  and  it 
is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  our  younger  his- 
torians are  writing  much  better  ones. 

LITERARY  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY  AND 
CRITICISM.  Victor  L.  O.  Chittick  (1882-  )  was  born  at 
Hantsport,  Nova  Scotia,  the  son  of  William  L.  and  Maria  (Oakes) 
Chittick.  He  was  educated  at  Acadia,  Harvard,  and  Columbia 
Universities,  and  taught  four  years  in  high  schools,  nine  years  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  and  from  1921  till  his  recent  re- 
tirement at  Reed  College,  Portland  Oregon.  His  major  work, 
Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton  (1924),  is  the  definitive  biography 
of  the  creator  of  Sam  Slick. 
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Garnetc  Gladwin  Scdgewick  was  born  at  Muuiuodoboil, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  educated  at  Dalhoutie  and  Harvard  Univtr* 
iities.  He  taught  at  the  University  of  Washington  from  191) 
till  1918.  when  he  became  Head  of  the  English  Department  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia,  a  position  which  he  filled  for 
thirty  years.  His  major  critical  work  is  O/  Irony.  EnpfciaUy 
in  Drama  (1935.  new  ed.  1948).  in  which  he  makes  a  particular 
study  of  the  Greek  "Clytemnestra  plays"  and  Shakespeart't 
OtheUo. 

Two  of  the  three  histories  of  Canadian  literature  written  by 
Nova-Scotians  have  been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  other 
works  of  their  authors.  John  Daniel  Logan's  under  Poets  and 
Archibald  McKellar  MacMechan's  under  Belles- Lettres.  Vernon 
Blair  Rhodenizer  (1886-  ).  the  author  of  the  third,  was  born 
at  Parkdale  (then  part  of  Foster's  Settlement).  Nova  Scotia,  the 
son  of  Tupper  U.  and  Matilda  M.  (  Rafuse*  Rhodenizer.  He  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Manitoba  (B.  A.  1913)  and  of  Har* 
vard  University  (A.  M.  1917.  Ph.D.  1918).  Since  1918.  after 
one  year  of  teaching  English  at  Reed  College.  Portland.  Oregon, 
he  has  been  Head  of  the  English  Department  at  Acadia  Univer* 
sity.  In  1926  he  contributed  the  article  on  Canadian  literature 
to  iht  Lincoln  Library  oj  Essential  Jntormaiion  and  won  the  prize 
in  an  all'Canada  competition  for  his  short  story  The  Years  Be- 
tween, based  on  the  Halifax  explosion.  His  major  critical  work  is 
A  Handbook  oj  Canadian  Literature  (1930).  the  recognition  of 
which  has  won  him  a  place  in  World  Biography , 

NATURE.  Egbert  Chcslcy  Allen  (1882-1947).  the  son  of 
Stephen  N.  and  B.  Elizabeth  (Lent)  Allen,  was  born  at  Arcadia. 
Nova  Scotia,  and  educated  at  Yarmouth  Academy  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Normal  College.  After  teaching  in  various  public  schools 
in  Nova  Scotia  for  a  number  of  years,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  1919.  and  was  Sup* 
erintendent  from  1923  till  his  death.  In  addition  to  scientihc 
studies  of  birds,  he  is  the  author  of  two  delightful  books  of  naturt 
essays.  The  Out- of  Doors  (1932)  and  Our  Northern  Year  (1937;. 

PHILOSOPHY.  Benjamin  Rand  (1856-1934).  the  son  of 
Ebenezer  and  Ann  I.  (Eaton)  Rand,  was  born  at  Canning.  Nova 
Scotia,  and  educated  at  Acadia.  Harvard,  and  Heidelberg 
Universities  and  at  Newton  Theological  Seminary.  For  one 
year  he  was  Instructor  in  English  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  He  received  an  appointment  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University  in  1892.  with  which 
department  he  was  associated  until  appointed  Philosophical  Li- 
brarian in  1904.  He  became  a  proficient  and  prolific  writer  on 
economic,  ethical,  psychological,  and  philosophical  subjects,  with 
special  attention  to  the  works  of  the  Third  Earl  of  Shaftsbury. 
Berkeley.  Percival.   Locke,  and  Clarke. 
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SPORT  STORIES.  Philip  Hooper  Moore  (1879-  ),  the 
son  of  Beverly  K.  and  Annie  M.  (Hooper)  Moore,  was  born  in 
Boston  and  educated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Har- 
vard University.  He  has  lived  in  Nova  Scotia  for  many  years  and 
has  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  life  of  the  Province. 
He  is  the  designer  and  builder  of  Camp  Rossignol  and  of  Owl's 
Head  Tuna  Camp  at  scenic  Chester,  a  favorite  tourist  resort. 
He  is  the  author  of  both  verse  and  prose.  His  poems  have  been 
collected  in  two  volumes,  Rossignol  Rhymes  (1929)  and  Smoke 
Screen  (1943),  containing  138  and  80  short  poems  respectively, 
mostly  sonnets,  and  many  of  them  inspired  by  outdoor  life. 
Prose  volumes  are  With  Gun  and  Rod  in  Canida  (1 92 1 '2-3). 
Slag  and  Gold  (1924),  a  novel  of  the  Porcupine  Trail  in  the  early 
days  of  gold  mining  in  Ontario,  and  Castle  Buck  (1945,  I946\  a 
collection  of  20  hunting  and  fishing  stories  for  all  who  love  out- 
door life.  The  quality  of  his  sport  stories  in  general  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  writer  of  hunting  and  fishing 
stories  from  Canada  or  the  United  States  represented  in  Dutton's 
Best  Sport  Stories  of  1945.  His  stories  are  successful  when  "air- 
ed" as  well  as  when  printed. 

TRAVEL.  Clara  Dennis,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Senator 
William  and  Mrs.  Agnes  (Miller)  Dennis,  was  born  in  Halifax 
and  still  resides  there.  She  began  her  delightful  accounts  of 
motor  travel  with  Down  in  Nova  Scotia,  (1934),  which  has  been 
included  in  a  list  of  350  outstanding  Canadian  books.  This  book 
and  More  About  Nova  Scotia  (1937)  tell  of  historical  scenes  and 
places  on  the  mainland  of  the  Province  and  on  some  of  the  ad- 
jacent small  islands.  There  still  remained  the  subject  of  Cape 
Breton  Over  0942).  The  charm  of  these  books  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  at  least  five  printings  of  the  first,  and 
second  editions  of  each  of  the  other  two.  In  addition  to  their 
intrinsic  literary  value  they  have  a  high  potential  literary  value 
as  sources  of  inspiration  and  background  material  for  writers  of 
fiction. 
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POETS 

Earl^  poets  prcvioutly  considered  arc:  in  the  chapter  "Be- 
ginnings, '  under  Puritan  literature,  Henry  Alline  (1741-84).  and 
under  Loyalist  literature.  Jacob  Bailey  (1731-1808).  Joseph 
Stansbury  (1740  1809).  and  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1794-1861): 
Joseph  Howe  (1804-73). 

JOHN  MCPHERSON  (1817-45).  who  called  himself  the 
Harp  of  Acadia."  was  born  at  Liverpool  Nova  Scotia  At 
about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  moved  to  Brookfield,  not  far  from 
Liverpool.  He  lived  for  a  while  in  Halifax,  taught  school  at 
Kempt.  Maitland.  and  Brookfield.  and  worked  for  some  time  at 
carpentry.  His  Poems.  Ducripttvt  and  Moral  (1862).  pleasingly 
express  the  joy  of  contact  with  nature  and  of  simple  human  re* 
lationships  and  the  reflections  that  arise  from  such  experiences, 
in  a  manner  reminescent  of  Wordsworth. 

THEODORE  HARDING  RAND  (1835-1900).  son  of 
Thomas  W.  and  Eliza  ( Barnaby)  Rand,  was  born  at  Cornwallis 
a  short  distance  from  Grand  Pre,  the  setting  of  the  early  part  of 
Longfellow's  Evangeline.  He  was  educated  at  Horton  Academy 
and  Acadia  University.  His  active  life  was  spent  in  educational 
work,  as  a  superintendent  of  education  first  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
then  in  New  Brunswick,  in  both  of  which  provinces  he  organized 
the  free-school  system,  as  Principal  of  the  Baptist  college  at 
Woodstock,  Ontario,  and  as  Professor  of  Education  and  Ethics 
at,  and  later  Chancellor  of.  McMaster  University,  then  in  Tor- 
onto. He  resigned  the  chancellorship  in  1895  on  account  of  ill 
health,  but  held  the  professorship  till  his  death. 

His  two  volumes  of  poems  are  At  Minos  Basin  (1897)  and 
Song  Waves  (1900).  He  also  edited  an  excellent  anthology.  A 
Treasury  of  Canadian  Verse  (1900).  His  poems  are  predomin- 
antly reflective,  and  his  skill  in  giving  poetic  expression  to  his 
thoughts  is  well  exemplified  in  "The  Dragonfly."  in  which  the  life 
cycle  of  the  title  insect  is  used  to  express  symbolically  the  thought 
that  the  fact  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  do  not  return  to  us  is  no 
proof  that  they  have  ceased  to  exist. 

ARTHUR  WENTWORTH  HAMILTON  EATON  (1849- 
1937)  was  born  at  Kentville.  Nova  Scotia,  eldest  son  of  William 
and  Anna  A.  W.  (Hamilton)  Eaton,  both  of  Puritan  stock.     He 

G roved  himself  a  brilliant  student  at  Dalhousie  and  Harvard 
Iniversities,  from  the  latter  of  which  he  graduated  in  1880.  a 
classmate  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Ordained  to  the  priesthood 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  he  for  a  short  time  held  the 
parish  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Boston,  after  which  he  served  the  parish 
of  New  York  till  he  retired  in  1907  and  took  up  residence  in  Boston 
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where  he  had  a  coterie  of  literary  friends,  as  he  had  formerly  had 
in  New  York.     He  was  buried  in  Kentville  at  his  own  request. 

His  prose  works  include  The  Heart  of  the  Creeds  (1888\ 
The  Church  of  England  in  Nova  Scotia  (1891),  The  History  of 
King's  County,  Nova  Scotia  (1901),  and  Chapters  in  the  History 
of  Halijax  (1915' 1 920).  He  also  wrote  an  introduction  to 
Evangeline  in  1914.  The  range  of  his  pleasing  poetic  output  is 
indicated  by  the  titles  of  his  volumes  of  poems,  Acadian  Legends 
and  Lyrics  (1889),  Acadian  Ballads  (1905),  Poems  oj  the  Christian 
Year  (1905),  TheLottis  oj  the  Nile  (1907).  In  his  day  he  was  re- 
garded  as  the  most  versatile  literary  man  Nova  Scotia  had  prO' 
duced  since  Haliburton. 

ARTHUR  JOHN  LOCKHART  (1850-1926),  "Pastor  Felix", 
son  of  Captain  Albert  and  Mrs.  Lockhart.  was  born  at  Lockhart- 
ville.  Nova  Scotia,  and  attended  the  local  school.  After  a  short 
time  spent  as  a  printer,  he  entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  and 
from  1872  on  spent  forty  years  as  a  pastor  in  Maine.  He  re- 
ceived an  honorary  degree  from  Ohio  Western  University  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Author's  Club,  London.  His  brother 
BURTON  W.  LOCKHART  (1855-1937)  was  educated  at  Acadia 
University  and  at  Newton  Theological  Seminary  and  received  an 
honorary  degree  from  Dartmouth  College.  He  served  as  pastor 
of  various  Baptist  and  Congregational  churches  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  England  continuously  from  1878  to  1921  except  for 
three  years  spent  at  Newton,  and  he  achieved  a  reputation  for 
pulpit     oratory. 

The  Masque  of  Minstrels  (1887)  contains  poems  by  both  of 
these  brothers.  Other  volumes  of  poems  by  Arthur  are  Beside 
the  Narraguagu^  (1893)  and  Birds  of  the  Cross  ( 1 909) .  The  poems 
of  these  two  brothers  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  influence  in 
Nova  Scotia  of  English  romanticism  from  Gray  and  Goldsmith 
to  Tennyson.  In  prose  Arthur  is  the  author  of  The  Papers  of 
Pastor  Felix  (1903).  He  also  made  a  hand-illuminated  manu- 
script anthology.  The  Harp  of  Acadia  (1919),  containing  mostly 
verse   by   Maritime  writers. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  CAMERON  (1845-85)  was  born  of 
Scottish  ancestry  at  New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia,  and  received  his 
preparatory  education  at  the  local  high  school.  Three  years 
after  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Boston  in  1869,  he  began  his 
course  at  the  Boston  University  of  Law,  on  the  completion  of 
which  he  entered  a  law  office.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
literature,  however,  and  contributed  to  various  Boston  papers. 
In  1882  he  entered  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  and 
the  next  year  was  prize  poet.  From  March  of  that  year  until  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  was  editor  of  the  Kingston  News. 
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His  lyrics  on  freedom,  some  of  them  written  in  his  early  tatnt. 
though  they  voice  no  philosophy  of  liberty,  exemplify  his  theory 
that  the  true  poet  has  "an  utterance  for  his  age."  in  their  agonim, 
Shelley-like  protest  against  injustice  and  tyranny.  His  lyrics 
on  love,  in  which  kind  he  ranks  himself  next  to  Sappho,  are  chief- 
ly poignant  expressions  of  the  pain  of  the  lover  at  the  loss  of  his 
lady's  love,  sometimes  with  a  Byronic  imputation  that  women  in 
general  are  inconstant.  A  similar  intensity  characterizes  most 
of  his  lyrics  on  other  subjects.  His  own  explanation  of  the  note 
of  sorrow  and  suffering  is  that  his  poetry  had  its  origin  in  sorrow, 
that  "sorrow,  song,  and  life  were  at  one  altar  lit."  Like  Shelley, 
he  suffers  because  of  the  effect  upon  his  intense  emotional  tempera- 
ment of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  and  like  him.  he  has  the  rare 
felicity  and  range  of  technique  that  give  each  kind  of  lyric  ma* 
terial  its  most  appropriate  expression.  Because  of  his  excellence 
of  form  and  his  cosmopolitan  sympathy  with  mankind,  his  poetry 
is  not  of  Canada  merely  but  of  the  world. 

WILLIAM  E.  MARSHALL  (1859-1923).  son  of  James  N.  S 
and  Adelaide  A.  (Allison)  Marshall,  was  born  at  Liverpool.  Nova 
Scotia,  and  educated  there  and  at  Mount  Allison  University. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881.  he  practised  law.  chiefly  at  Bridge- 
water.  Nova  Scotia,  until  made  Registrar  of  Deeds  for  Lunenburg 
District,  an  appointment  that  he  held  for  the  rest  of  his  active 
life,  still  making  his  home  in  Bridgewater.  He  published  A  Book 
o]  Verse  (1909)  B,r\d  Brook  field  andOther  Poems  (1919).  His  work 
is  worthy  of  attention  not  so  much  as  the  spontaneous  outpour- 
ing of  genius  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  a  creative  way 
by  a  devotee  of  poetry  in  general  and  of  the  work  of  Keats  in 
particular. 

JOHN  FREDERIC  HERBIN  (1860-1923*.  son  of  John  and 
Marie  (Robichcau)  Hcrbin,  was  born  at  Windsor.  Nova  Scotia, 
taught  in  Colorado  for  a  time  before  entering  Acadia  University, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1890.  after  which  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  as  a  jeweller  in  Wolfvillc.  He  is  the  author  o(  Canoilm 
and  Other  Poems  (1891)  and  The  Marshlands  (1893).  pleasin| 
lyrics  with  a  noticeable  number  in  sonnet  form.  Grand  Pri  { 1898 
and  later  editions),  an  historical  sketch  of  the  settling  of  the 
Acadians  round  the  shores  of  Minas  Basin,  and  two  well-written 
pieces  of  fiction.  The  Heir  to  Grand  Pri  (1907)  and  Jen  of  lk» 
Marshes  (1921). 

JOHN  PLUMMER  DERWENT  LLWYD  (1861-1953)  was 
born  in  Manchester.  England,  and  educated  at  Toronto  (Trinity). 
Oxford,  and  Berlin  Universities.  After  serving  various  churchts 
in  Illinois.  Nebraska,  and  Washington,  he  was  viceprovost  of  his 
alma  mater  from  1909  to  1912.  and  then  Dean  of  Nova  Scotia 


till  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Vestal  Virgin  (1920), 
a  dramatic  poem  set  in  Rome  in  the  early  second  century,  Sonriet 
Sequence  on  the  Spring  (1925,  Poems  of  Nature,  Childhood,  and 
Religion  (1928),  Son  of  Thunder:  A  Study  of  the  Life  and  Work 
of  John  o]  Bethsaida  (1932). 

M.  BLANCHE  BISH0P(I864'19I7)  was  born  at  Greenwich, 
Nova  Scotia,  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  E.  and  Clara  L.  (David- 
son) Bishop.  She  graduated  from  Acadia  University  in  1886, 
the  only  woman  in  a  class  of  fifteen.  After  two  years  at  home 
and  two  years  of  study  in  Europe,  she  entered  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. She  taught  at  Moulton  College,  Toronto,  Harding  Hall, 
London,  Ontario,  and  Acadia  Ladies'  Seminary,  Wolfville,  Nova 
Scotia.  For  the  last  five  years  of  her  life  she  was  an  invalid. 
The  contents  of  Tidal  Years  and  Other  Poems  (1929)  are  pleasing- 
ly varied  from  poems  on  tidal  waters  and  sylvan  scenes  to  trans- 
lations of  some  of  the  odes  of  Horace. 

CONSTANCE  (FAIRBANKS)  PIERS  (1866-1939)  was 
born  at  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  the  daughter  of  Lewis  P.  and 
and  Ella  (DeWolfe)  Fairbanks.  She  did  editorial  work  and  pub- 
lished articles  on  various  subjects.  The  quality  of  her  poetry 
was  fittingly  recognized  by  inclusion  in  Rand's  well-chosen 
Treasury  of  Canadian  Verse   (1900). 

JOHN  DANIEL  LOGAN  (1869-1929),  eldest  son  of  Charles 
and  Elizabeth  G.  (Rankin)  Logan,  was  born  at  Antigonish,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  educated  at  Pictou  Academy  and  Dalhousie  and 
Harvard  Universities.  After  five  years  of  teaching,  he  entered 
the  advertising  field.  Next  came  journalistic  experience,  first 
as  literary  and  music  critic  for  the  Sunday  World  (Toronto),  and 
then  on  the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Daily  News.  During  the  First 
World  War  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Highland 
Brigade,  of  which  as  a  sergeant  he  became  Historian  and  Keeper 
of  the  Seals.  During  the  winter  of  1915-6  he  gave  at  Acadia 
University,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia,  the  first  series  of  lectures  on 
Canadian  literature  to  be  given  in  any  Canadian  university. 
For  some  time  he  was  Assistant  Canadian  Archivist  at  Halifax. 
He  spent  his  last  years  in  edudational  work  in  the  United  States. 

His  prose  works  include  The  Structural  Principles  of  Style 
(1900),  The  Religums  Function  of  Comedy  (1907),  Democracy, 
Education,  and  the  New  Dispensation  (1908),  The  Making  of  the 
New  Ireland  (1909),  and,  with  Donald  G.  French,  who  dealt 
mainly  with  prose,  Highways  oj  Canadian  Literature  {\92^),  one 
of  the  three  histories  of  Canadian  literature  by  Nova-Scotians  and 
in  the  list  of  350  outstanding  Canadian  books.  He  also  edited 
the  Haliburton  anthology  in  the  Makers  of  Canadian  Literature 
series.     His  books  of  poems  are   Preludes,  Sonnets,  and  Other 
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VeneB  (1906),  Simg8  of  Ike  Makm  of  Canada  and  Olk€r  Homeland 
Lyries  (1911).  Ineulaton  of  Deaik  (1916).  The  New  Apocal^pm 
(1919).  and  TwiHghi  LUaniee  (1920). 

ALEXANDER  LOUIS  FRASER  (1870-  ).  the  K>n  of 
Hugh  and  Charlotte  <  Dillman )  Prater,  was  born  at  Blue  Mountain. 
Nova  Scotia,  and  educated  at  Pictou  Academy.  Pine  Hill  Divinity 
Hall,  and  New  College.  Edinburgh.  He  has  filled  various  Prt%' 
byterian  and  United  Church  pastorates  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  since  retirement  has  lived  in  Halifax.  D 
years  he  has  published  Sonnets  and  Other  Venee 
WitidowB  (1910).  Fugitivee  (1912).  Indian  Bride  (1915).  After- 
math  (1919).  God's  WeaUh  (1922).  Drained  Cup  (1925).  BwCobe^ 

r Hid  Bay  (1927).  People  of  the  Street  {\929).  By  Eastern  Windawe 
1 932).  and  Ruth  and  Other  Poems  ( 1 946).  the  mere  titles  of  which 
indicate  the  rich  variety  of  his  poetry. 

ROBERT  WINKWORTH  NORWOOD  (18741932).  son 
of  Joseph  W.  and  Edith  (Harding)  Norwood  and  collaterally 
of  the  same  stock  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  was  born  in  Christ 
Church  rectory.  New  Ross.  Nova  Scotia.  Later,  the  family 
moved  to  the  fishing  village  of  Seaforth.  on  the  south  shore  oif 
Nova  Scotia,  a  fact  to  be  remembered  when  reading  BiU  Boram. 
The  poet  had  a  varied  academic  career— one  year  at  Coaticook 
Academy,  Ouebec,  two  years  at  the  University  of  Bishop's  Col- 
lege. Lennoxville,  Ouebec.  five  years  at  the  University  of  King's 
College,  Windsor.  Nova  Scotia,  while  Roberts  was  teaching  Eng- 
lish there,  and  two  years  at  Columbia  University  as  a  graduate 
student  in  Philosophy.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1897.  the 
vear  of  his  graduation  in  Arts  from  King's,  and  priest  in  1898. 
He  held  pastorates  at  Neil's  Harbour,  Hubbards,  Bridgewater. 
and  Springhill.  in  Nova  Scotia,  at  Trinity  Church,  Montreal,  at 
Cronyn  Memorial  Church,  London,  Ontario,  at  Memorial  Church 
of  St.  Paul.  Overbook,  Philadelphia,  and  at  St.  Bartholomew's. 
New    York. 

His  publication  of  lyric  poetry  began  with  Dritttcood  1 1898). 
a  slight  volume  of  verse  of  artistic  promise,  containing  also  poems 
by  Charles  W.  Vernon,  who  had  been  his  roommate  in  college. 
His  Lady  of  the  Sonnets  (1915)  contains  poems  of  sustained  lyric 
beauty.  The  Piper  and  the  Reed  (1917)  is  a  volume  mainly  of 
mystical  lyrics.  The  Modernists  (1918)  is  a  collection  of  dramatic 
monologues,  all  but  one  in  blank  verse.  The  lyrics  of  Mother 
and  Son  ( 1925)  are  largely  influenced  by  the  tragic  death  of  his 
son,  who  died  as  the  result  of  a  hunting  accident  in  1924  and  whose 
funeral  service  his  father  was  courageous  enough  to  conduct. 
In  addition  to  his  lyric  poetry.  Norwood  wrote  two  poetic  tragedies 
The  Witch  of  Endor  (1916)  and  The  Man  of  Kertoth  (I9I9».  iht 
latter  of  which  is  in  a  list  of  350  outstanding  Canadian  books:  a 
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narrative  poem.  Bill  Boram  (1921),  embodying  the  idea  that  a 
man  is  redeemable  so  long  as  he  has  not  lost  the  love  of  beauty: 
Issa  (1931),  a  mystical  spiritual  autobiography  giving  lyric  ex- 
pression  to  the  poet's  growing  consciousness  of  indwelling  deity 
("Issa"  is  the  Hindu  word  for  "Jesus".)- 

MARY  (KINLEY)  INGRAHAM  (1874-  )  was  born  at 
West  Cape.  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  R.  B. 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Wilkinson)  Kinlcy,  and  educated  at  Prince 
of  Wales  College,  Acadia  Ladies'  Seminary,  Acadia  University, 
and  Simmonds  College.  She  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Nova  Scotia,  in  the  United  States,  and  at  Acadia  Ladies'  Semin- 
ary. From  1917  to  1944  she  was  Librarian  at  Acadia  University 
and  Instructor  in  Library  Science.  From  1924  to  1929  she  con' 
ducted  her  own  literary  magazine.  Book  Parlance.  Besides  con- 
tributions  to  various  magazines,  she  has  published  Acadia  (1920), 
a  play  in  verse,  and  a  volume  of  lyrics,  A  Month  oj  Dreams  ( 1 932). 

ANNIE  CAMPBELL  HUESTIS  was  born  in  Halifax,  the 
youngest  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Bent  Huestis.  Her 
mother  was  of  English  and  Irish  ancestry,  her  father  of  Loyalist 
descent.  She  was  educated  in  the  Halifax  public  schools  and  at 
Sacred  Heart  Convent.  Later  she  took  a  position  as  librarian 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Her  literary  work,  published  in  stand- 
ard magazines,  includes  short  stories  as  well  as  poems.  Her 
poetry  received  warm  praise  for  its  originality  and  felicity  of  ex- 
pression from  E.  W.  Thomson,  long  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Youth's  Companion.  She  is  represented  in  Garvin's  Canadian 
Poets  (1926)  and  Dr.  Ritchie's  .S'owys  of  the  Mariiimes  (1931). 

CLAIRE  (HARRIS)  MACINTOSH  was  born  at  London- 
derry.  Nova  Scotia,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Canon  Voorhees  E.  and 
Mrs.  Harris,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Amherst  and 
at  Edgehill  School  for  Girls,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  She  has 
written  plays  for  children,  songs,  both  words  and  music,  and 
Attune  with  Spring  in  Acadie  (1931),  exquisite  in  format,  with 
beautiful  illustrations,  several  in  color,  by  Marjorie  Hughson 
Tozer,  and  an  introductory  Foreword  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews. 
The  poems  charmingly  relate  the  events  that  took  place  at  the 
banquet  given  by  the  chickadees  and  the  other  birds  who  had 
"wintered  home"  in  honor  of  the  returning  migratory  birds. 

REV.  SISTER  MAURA,  who  has  also  used  the  pen  name 
"Mary  Seton,"  was  born  at  Halifax,  the  daughter  of  Lawrence 
G.  Power,  Speaker  of  the  Canadian  Senate  from  1901  to  1905, 
and  Susan  (O'Leary)  Power.  She  was  educated  at  Sacred  Heart 
Convent  and  Mount  St.  Vincent,  at  the  latter  of  which  she  now 
teaches   English.     Besides  contributions  to  magazines,  she  has 
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published  CArudM  VineU.  Via  Viia$  (a  lyrical  pUy),  Skukmpmn'B 
Calholieitm.  A  Wind  Tkwugk  tk$  Oakg.  A  iia^  ATotgiM.  W^wm 
and  Rhythm.  The  AnaetuM.  Breath  of  the  Spini.  The  Rmary  in 
Term  Rima,  Rhythm  Poems  (1944).  and  A  Sheat  o/SoNff.tevtral 
of  them  reprinted  from  former  publications. 

NORMA  E.  SMITH  (d. 1 948).  whose  pen  name  was  "Blue- 
nose."  was  born  at  Halifax,  the  daughter  of  Isaiah  and  Grace  E. 
(Saunders)  Smith,  and  educated  at  Halifax  Academy.  During 
the  last  twentV'five  years  of  her  life  she  was  Secretary  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  College  of  Art.  She  was  a  president  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  branch  of  both  the  Canadian  Author's  Association  and 
the  Poetry  Society.  One  of  the  most  gifted  of  Nova  Scotian 
writers,  she  contributed  feature  articles,  fiction,  and  poetry  to 
many  newspapers  and  magazines  in  Canada.  United  States,  and 
England.  The  hi^h  quality  of  her  poetry  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  volume  The  HUl  and  Far  Atcay. 

KATHRYN  (MUNRO)  TUPPER.  who  writes  under  her 
maiden  name,  was  born  at  Orangedale.  Cape  Breton,  the  daughter 
of  James  J.  and  Katherine  A.  (Macdonald)  Munro.  After  at- 
tending Sydney  Academy,  she  took  a  business  course  and  became 
a  reporter  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Supreme  Court.  Since  her  hus* 
band.  Rev.  Joseph  Freeman  Tuppcr,  b^ame  rector  of  St.  Monica's 
Anglican  Churcn.  they  have  lived  in  Toronto.  She  has  published 
Forfeit  and  Other  Poems  (1926).  Ufider  the  Maples  (1930).  Whisk- 
ers in  Lilac  Town  (1934).  and  New  Moon  (1938)^  She  hat  twice 
won  prizes  for  poetry. 

JOSEPH  FREEMAN  TUPPER  was  educated  at  public 
and  private  schools,  at  the  University  of  King's  College,  at 
Central  University,  and  at  Seabury  Divinity  School.  He  served 
for  a  long  time  in  the  air  force.  He  is  a  writer  of  editorials,  bio- 
graphy, history,  and  songs. 

Nova-Scotian  poets  included  in  Dr.  Ritchie's  Songs  of  Iks 
Maritimes  (1931)  and  not  considered  elsewhere  in  this  chapter  arc: 
Rev.  T.  B.  Allison,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  King's  College, 
who  served  as  pastor  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Maryland  and  is  now 
living  in  retirement  at  Wolfvillc.  Nova  Scotia:  Mrs.  Ethel  H. 
Butler,  whose  husband  was  Supervisor  of  Schools  in  Halifax  \Mrt. 
Butler  has  just  published  LAuU  Thunder's  irooiny.  based  on  a 
legend  of  Glooscap's  Blomidon  country):  Georgia  Davies  id.  1928). 
a  native  of  Bridgetown.  Nova  Scotia:  Mary  Fletcher  (d.  1929). 
a  native  of  Halifax:  Rev.  Alexander  Ray  Garvie  <d.  I874>.  a 
native  of  British  Guiana,  who  lived  many  years  in  Halifax,  author 
of  Thistledown,  post-humously  published:  Edna  Holman  of  Hali- 
fax: Frederick  Leaver  (d.  1890).  a  native  of  Cape  Breton;  Mrs. 
Susan  Victoria  Lewis,  a  Nova-Scotian  who  went  to  Alberu  to 
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live  and  the  author  of  Collected  Poems:  William  E.  MacLennan 
(d.  1929),  author  of  prose  and  verse  and  a  well-known  contributor 
to  the  Dalhousie  Review;  Guy  Mason,  veteran  of  the  First  World 
War  and  author  of  The  Cry  oj  Insurgent  Youth  (1927)  and  Spend' 
thrijts:  Rev.  William  Inglis  Morse,  a  Nova-Scotian  now  living 
in  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  late  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  University;  George  Mullanc,  author  of  Victor  Hugo's 
Daughter  and  Occasional  Verse;  Thomas  J.  Partridge,  who  later 
moved  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  who  published  An- 
fiapolis  Royal andOther  Poems;  Mary  C.  Ritchie,  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Kingston,  Ontario;  the  editor  herself,  who  was  cdu- 
cated  at  Dalhousie  and  Cornell  Universities  and  was  for  a  time 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Wellesley  College;  Marshall 
shall  Shacht;  Jenny  N.  Smith,  who  was  born  in  Scotland  but 
lived  many  years  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  she  wrote  many  of  the 
poems  in  her  two  volumes  of  verse;  Lady  Amelia  Weatherbe, 
whose  husband,  Sir  Robert  Weatherbe,  was  a  Chief  Justice  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  owned  near  historic  Grand  Pre  a  residence  named 
St.  Eulalie,  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years  ago;  Eric 
M.  Yeoman,  who  died  young  after  publishing  one  volume  of 
promising     verse. 

Still  others  who  have  written  meritoriously  but  not  volum- 
inously  in  verse  are:  Ethel  Lawson  Boak,  author  of  Escape; 
Agnes  Foley  (Mrs.  Angus  L.  Macdonald);  Eileen  (Cameron) 
Henry,  author  of  SeO'Woman  (1945);  John  Elmoran  Porter, 
Furrow  in  the  Dunes  (1942);  Lillian  Fortier  Taylor,  White  Mists 
of  Acadie  and  Magic  Windows;  Charles  Andrew  Tupper,  Prelude 
to  Song  (1941);  Rev.  Noel  H.  Wilcox,  author  of  The  Piper  of 
Dreams  (1927),  twenty-seven  poems  mainly  inspired  by  Nova^ 
Scotian  places  and  scenes  in  a  variety  of  forms  (including  sap- 
phics). 

BERNARD  FREEMAN  TROTTER  (1890-1917),  the  son 
of  Dr.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Ellen  (Freeman)  Trotter  and  a  first 
cousin  of  Mary  Josephine  (Trotter)  Benson  (1887-  ),  was 
born  at  Toronto  while  his  father,  a  Baptist  minister,  who  was  a 
native  of  Thurlaston,  England,  was  a  professor  at  McMaster 
University.  The  father  became  President  of  Acadia  University 
in  1897,  after  two  years  as  pastor  of  the  Wolfville  Baptist  Church, 
so  that  the  son  spent  the  impressionable  years  from  five  to  fifteen 
in  the  heart  of  the  Land  of  Evangeline.  He  was  educated  at 
Horton  Academy,  at  Woodstock  College,  and  after  a  three  years' 
residence  in  California  for  his  health,  at  McMaster  University, 
where  his  father  was  again  on  the  faculty,  and  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1915.  During  his  senior  year  he  drilled  in  the  Can- 
adian Officers'  Training  Corps.  In  December,  1916,  after  about 
nine  months'  training  in  England,  he  crossed  to  France.  Within 
five  months  he  was  killed. 
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He  began  to  write  verse  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  From  tht 
first  there  were  present  in  a  marked  degree  quahties  which  im- 
proved as  he  continued  to  write,  delicate  fancy,  good  imagery, 
and  music  resulting  from  native  facihty  in  metre,  rhyme,  asson* 
ance.  and  alhteration.  His  instinctive  love  of  nature,  intensified 
by  his  three  years  in  California  and  by  his  outdoor  college  va- 
cation!, finds  expression  in  nature  poems  with  Wordtworthian 
touches  of  description  and  reflection.  His  later  work  foreshadows 
a  turning  from  poetry  that  expresses  enjoyment  of  the  beauty 
and  wonder  of  the  world  to  poetry  that  deals,  in  a  Tennysonian 
rather  than  in  a  Wordsworthian  manner,  with  the  problems  of 
human  life.  The  rich  promise  of  his  work  in  content  and  in 
technique,  as  exemplified  in  A  Canadian  Twilight  ( 191 7 1.  therefore 
suggests  a  parallel  between  the  loss  that  Keat's  death  meant  to 
English  poetry  and  the  loss  that  Trotter's  death  meant  to  Can- 
adian  poetry. 

KENNETH  LESLIE  (1892-  ).  son  of  Robert  J.  and 
Rebecca  (Starrat)  Leslie,  was  born  at  Pictou.  Nova  Scotia,  and 
educated  at  Dalhousie.  Nebraska,  and  Harvard  Universities. 
His  editorial  work  on  the  Protestant,  New  York,  and  his  activity 
in  organizations  for  the  advancement  of  democracy  and  liberty 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  he  has  not  published  a  volume  of 
poetry  since  1938.  His  books  of  poetry  are  Windward  Rock 
{\95i).Such  a  Din  (1935).  Lowlands  Low  (1936).  and  By  Slti66oni 
Stars  .'1938  ,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Governor- Gencrars 
Medal  for  Poetry  in  the  year  of  its  publication.  With  steadily 
increasing  mastery  of  technique  through  these  four  volumes  he 
has  shown  his  ability  to  transmute  the  experiences  of  everyday 
life  into  genuine  poetry  through  the  medium  of  highly  original 
yet  perfectly  clear  imagery  in  metrical  patterns  well  adapted  to 
their  content. 

JOHN  HANLON  MITCHELL  (1896-  ).  pen  name 
John  Hanlon.  son  of  Walter  and  Mrs.  (Hanlon)  Mitchell,  was 
born  and  educated  in  Halifax.  He  is  now  resident  in  England. 
His  Songs  (1927)  contains  forty-two  appealing  poems,  seven  of 
them  about  the  sea.  He  is  represented  also  in  Dr.  Ritchie's 
Songs  of  the  Maritimes  (1931)  and  in  Carman  and  Pierce's  Our 
Canadian  Literature  (Rev.   Ed..    1935). 

CHARLES  TORY  BRUCE  (1906-  ).  the  son  of  William 
H.  and  Sarah  J.  (Tory)  Bruce,  was  born  at  Port  Shoreham.  Nova 
Scotia,  and  educated  there,  at  Guysborough  Academy,  and  at 
Mount  Allison  University.  As  an  undergraduate  he  showed  his 
journalistic  bent  by  editing  the  Argosy,  the  student  weekly. 
Following  graduation  in  1927  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Halifax 
(lirojiide.     Since  1928  he  has  been  with  the  Canadian  Press,  in 
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New  York,  Halifax,  Toronto,  New  York  again  as  Superintendent, 
and  then  once  more  Toronto,  where  he  has  been  since  1940.  ex' 
cept  for  a  period  (I944'5)  as  Superintendent,  London,  England, 
and  in  Toronto  he  has  been  General  Superintendent  since  1945. 
Apart  from  his  contribution  to  journalism  and  from  occasion^ 
a!  good  short  stories  published  in  various  magazines,  he  is  the 
author  of  five  books  of  poetry:  Wild  Apples  (1927);  Tomorrow's 
Tide  (1932);  Personal  Note  {\9^\);  Grey  Ship  Moving  (1945),  a 
close  competitor  for  the  Governor'Gencrars  Award  for  Poetry 
in  the  year  of  its  publication,  a  poetry  inclusion  in  a  list  of  350 
outstanding  books,  and  a  volume  characterized  by  the  English 
poet  W.  W.  Gibson  as  "vital  with  the  very  stuff  of  life";  The 
Flowing  Summer  (1947),  a  narrative  poem  in  which  a  city  child 
visits  his  grandparents  living  in  a  fishing  village  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  enjoys  fishing,  roaming  in  the  woods,  and  other 
pleasures  associated  with  such  surroundings,  in  a  manner  the 
vividness  of  the  expression  of  which  suggests  that  the  poet  is  re^ 
living  apart  of  his  own  early  life  in  the  experiences  of  the  boy. 

LAURENCE  B.  DAKIN  (1904^  )  is  slightly  older  than 
Charles  Bruce,  but  he  is  comparatively  unknown  in  his  own 
country,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  that  will  become  evident, 
he  has  been  given  the  final  position  in  this  study.  He  was  born 
at  Sandy  Cove,  Nova  Scotia,  the  son  of  Blair  E.  and  Jeanette 
(Morris)  Dakin.  He  studied  medicine  at  Columbia  University, 
but  early  discovered  that  his  mission  was  not  to  cure  men's  bodies 
but  to  help  heal  their  souls  by  having  a  part  in  "making  saving 
beauty  be."  He  therefore  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  lit' 
erature  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  and  at  Ca  Foscari,  Venice.  He 
also  visited  the  places  with  which  the  names  of  the  great  EurO' 
pean  writers  were  associated.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  he  has  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  masterpieces  of  world  literature. 
He  speaks  six  languages  fluently,  reads  nine,  and  has  made  trans- 
lations from  four.  Some  of  his  poems,  in  turn,  have  been  trans- 
lated into  four  languages.  Though  he  has  spent  most  of  his  ma- 
ture life  in  Europe,  with  Montfe  Carlo  as  his  permanent  place  of 
residence,  he  has  lived  in  South  Africa  and  Asia,  spent  the  war 
years  in  Vancouver,  and  the  last  two  years  in  the  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific.  His  highly  cultured  and  artistic  wife,  whom  he 
married  in  1939,  is  an  ideal  helpmate  for  a  poet. 

Dakin  has  published  Poems  (1932),  Sorrows  oj  the  Hopejul, 
The  Dream  oJ  Abaris  (1933),  leneo — a  Tragedy  (1936),  the  lyric 
drama  Prometheus,  the  Fire  Giver  (1938,  the  poetic  tragedies 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  (1939)  and  Marco  Polo  (1946),  The  Tower  of 
lAfe  (1946),  and  Tancred,  Prince  of  Salerno  (1948),  his  supreme 
achievement  thus  far  in  poetic  tragedy  and  the  first  of  his  works 
to  be  published  in  Canada.  In  his  lyrics,  whether  printed  by 
themselves  or  introduced  into  longer  works,  he  is  a  master  artist, 
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even  in  the  most  exacting  forms  such  as  the  sonnet  and  the  vil- 
lanelle.  The  supreme  example  of  his  use  of  lyrics  in  a  longer 
work  is  The  Tower  o]  Lije.  This  literary  gem  is  an  artistically 
wrought  threefold  but  always  crystal  clear  allegory,  in  which  the 
life  of  the  individual  is  symbolized  by  the  course  of  the  dav,  the 
life  of  the  lovers  together  by  the  summer  season,  and  the  achieve* 
ment  of  the  whole  human  race  by  the  tower.  The  story,  embody- 
ing the  philosophy  that  in  the  ideal  life  beauty,  love,  and  inteJli' 
gence  are  one.  is  told  in  prose  form  but  in  exquisitely  poetic 
language,  and  each  important  phase  of  the  story  is  emphasized 
by  a  villanelle  written  with  consummate  art.  The  poetical 
tragedies  constitute  the  larger  part  of  his  work,  and  in  these  hit 
mastery  of  blank  verse  is  on  the  same  high  level  as  his  mastery 
of  lyric  forms.  He  it  at  his  best  in  scenes  of  romantic  love,  as  in 
the  meeting  of  the  lovers  at  the  temple  wall  and  at  the  tomb  of 
Ninus  in  Pyramus  and  Thiabe  (III.  ii.  iii).  in  the  garden  of  Purple- 
Iris  in  Marco  Polo  (111.  iii).  and  preeminently  in  the  grotto  in 
Tanered  ( 1 1 1,  i),  one  of  the  finest  dramatic  expressions  of  romantic 
love  in  all  literature.  At  present  Dakin  has  in  prospect  of  early 
publication  a  semi-fictionized  study  of  Ernest  Dowson,  a  book  c* 
narrative  poems,  and.  most  important  of  all.  a  Promethian  tri' 
losy.  which,  with  the  larger  scope  it  will  give  to  his  amply  proved 
girt  in  poetic  drama,  should  be  a  world  masterpiece. 

Nova  Scotia  set  English-Canadian  literature  on  iu  way  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  the  hymru  of 
Henry  Alline,  a  Puritan  evangelist.  Then,  about  a  century  later 
and  in  the  first  quarter  century  of  confederation.  Nova  Scotia 
gave  Canada  (in  the  critical  opinion  not  only  of  the  present  writer 
but  also  of  A.  J.  M.  Smith)  a  major  Canadian  poet  and  a  world 
poet  in  George  Frederick  Cameron.  Now.  in  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Nova  Scotia  has.  in  Dakin.  even  more  surely 
given  Canada  not  only  a  major  poet  but  one  who  transcends  the 
national  scene  and  ranks  as  a  world  poet. 
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